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acter and sentiments of The Independent. They have 
competent assistance in the departments of news and 
correspondence, and the Journal is established on an 
a lequate pecuniary basi. 
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Rey. Josnua LeAvirr is .4ssistant Editor. 

Rev. Fiexry Warp Beroger is a stated contribu- 
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Daring the absenee of Dr. Bacon on his foreign 
tour, his two associates will be exclusively responsible 
tor the course and character of The Independent. Dr. 
Bacon will contribute to the paper from abroad, over 
his own signature, and arrangements have been made 
which will supply his temporary lack of service. 


For the Independeut 
" PHILOSOPHY OF MISTORY. 
NO, 1. —GENERAL VJEW. 

There ate few things more interesting in the 
progress of literature than the constant tendency 
whieh we perceive in historical composition to 
ussume a more perfeet and philosophical form 
in the progress of literary development, we 
observe in numerous instances the mind of a 
vation undergoing the same series of changes; | 
deepening its thought, widening the scope of its 
knowledge, and elevating its views of society 
and of life 

At first history is only traditional and legend- 
ary,—ftarried down the generations by some 
fragment of poetry, or perpetuated by some rude 
hieroglyphieal inscription, A 
vteat event in the history of a people stirs some 


monument, of 


poetic sanl, who gives it expression in verse, 
unpublished it may be, but simple, and vigor- 
ous, and perhaps, sublime ; and the song ol tri- 
umph, or the wail of sadness, lives, and perpetu- 
ates the memory of the event, Or, some mind 
of more than ordinary reflection frames a legend 
whieh shall prolong the fame of a conqueror, or 
and succeeding 
Or per- 


hold up a tyrant to detestation ; 
generations study and repeat the story. 
haps some national change—a migration to a 
new territory—ihe passage of a great lake—or 
the history of some con- 
vulsion of nature, is commemorated by a mound, 
ind lives in strange exaggerations in the tradi- 


of a monntain range 


tions of a tribe. 


This history is only fragmentary at best: per- 


exterminate them ; and that the severity which | crite, shrink away to their retribution. The | 
does exterminate any form of religious life, ex- | perfect work of Christianity is accomplished | 
tinguishes all life in a nation. upon the soul, when, after years of resistance, 
The wide principles thus ascertained are not | and out of her burning ordeal of trial, she passes'| 
local, they are of universal application: they | back into the original purity, ‘clad in sunbright 
belong not to the history of any nation,b ut to| armor, with the added strength of victorious 
the history of the human mind and the human | struggles.” ; Morton. 
heart in all nations. They do not relate to some | 
one state of society, but to the fiindamental prin- 
ciples of all society : and constituting thus the | THE VALUR OF A GOOD NAME. 
deepest and broadest principles of historical | 
knowledge, they form, in their varied develop-| We once heard a most excellent parson com- 
ment, the philosophy of history. /mence a sermon, on one of the Proverbs, with 


| 


——— 0 6 


For the Independent. 


The merit of such philosopby lies in the depth | these words, uttered in a very solemn and oracu- | 


and scope of the principles which it recognizes. |Jar manner: Solomon was a wise man. And 
First, principles of trade and government are | Solomon says, “ A good name is better than pre- 
discerned as underlying all historical facts,— | cious ointment.” 

laws of supply and demand--of action and re-| We have also heard of another parson,. who 
action. Next the greater laws of social progress | was shrewd as well as good, who began a homi- 
—that patient and intelligent industry is the only |ly on the words last quoted, by asking with 
source of national wealth—that plans of conquest | great emphasis, “Who would think of naming 
only demoralize and impoverish a people pre-|a child Nebuchadnezzar, or Pharoab, or Herod, 
cisely in proportion to their vastness. Finally, | or Judas Iscariot?” And if he were to repeat 
the historian pierces yet deeper and recognizes | the homily now, he would add, no doubt, “ Who 
the grandest of all such principles—those which , would think of naming a sen, John W. Webster?” 
embody great moral truths. From the history of | This is an argument as forcible as it is brief, 
a thonsand oppressions, al terminating in disas-|and proves negatively, as the divines say, the 
ter, and destruction, the statesman learns to 
cherish some confidence in justice. From the 
long history of diplomatic falsehood, and pious 
fraud, he learns that they only beget distrust and 
contempt; and that simplicity of heart and in- 
tegrity of spirit are the highest political wisdom. 
The world begins to see, after mary an experi- | 4g9, Some boy who had inherited from his father 
ment, that the rapacity of a despot is sure to be | the very ordinary name of Higginson, happened, 
foiled by the cunning and treachery of those | by some chance or other, to be christened, not 
whom he oppresses : and that good faith is the | Very euphoniously, Zachary Taylor. Suppose 


a Wise man.” 

In order to prove the same thing affirmatively, 
we will make a supposition ; as we have a right 
to do. 

Suppose then, that twenty-five or thirty years 





worth ofa good name, and that “ Solomon was | 


But this undoubtedly will be the great objec- 
tion. New York has a heavy debt, and can ill 
afford more expensive outlays. However, under 


careful management, this expense would be much 

| FROM OUR PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. tess than is anticipated, . No. new sailed 
Exoranp, Sept, 1850, | Reed be formed for it: it could easily be placed 
4 ALAad »- > . ' . r ‘ a ti as 

The proposed institution for vagrant children wipes on CN ae Oe pik 
in New York, which I mentioned in a previong) | or iy tg expen nana, woul “oe 
| letter, as having been spaken of in private, though ‘the long account of expenses ineurred now for 


j j “ ati 35 . A 

ae om oe . ap are e bee prisons and other checks of crime. Bat, for my 
| Pornts, would on the whole be quite diferent irom | own part, I believe such an institution, well 
| it—as well as from any such institution existing : 


jand it may be worth while to give a rough menaced, ater 0 few. yonmy-wanld poy He owe 
| sketch of it, as worthy of consideration, if any 
| movement for such an establishment were com- | 
menced the present year in your city. 


Foreign Correspondence, 





With this rough plan, of what an institution 
for vagrant children might be, I leave the sub- 
ject with those among you who are laboring for 


| The writer of this letter, if any such efforts were | humanity, believing that something before long 
| contemplated, would be most happy to furnish | <4 be done CL. 
| various “ Reports” he has collected of Earopean | 


Se 
institutions, as well as references to responsible | 


ete } NDENT. 
|} persons abroad, from whom inquiries could be FROM OUR AMERICAN ‘CORBBSPONDER 
mate. i a : , é Baste, Switzerland, Aug., 1850. 
Phe first great difficulty in connection With | 7, tye raitors of the Independent : 
| such an institution, if we suppose the consent of 


‘ ; GentLeMen :—i have reached a conspicuous 
the legislature obtained, would be to place with- point in a land that has Jong lain before rs ase 
| in it, not merely vagrant children. but the eitihe + 


, prominent object in our line of travel, and yet 
[7 PAR porents, these towns multiply upon me so fast that I do 
not just now feel inclined to dwell on the merits 
and demerits of this city of Basle. A glance 
out of my window over the green and boiling 
waters of the Rhine—this hotel of the “ Three 
Kings” being the eighth or ninth close upon the 
river that has accorded me such a view—tells at 
once how it is situated, and reveals mach more 
than that of its whole story. It has manufac- 


For, to carry out, in Buy 
| way, its great object, it must be an instituiion 
| for the prevention rather than the correction of 
crime ; and to insure this, those must be placed 
| within it, who are evidently growing up to a life 
; of vice. Yet it almost seems as if parents, who 
| do the most terrible wrong to their children, 

usually have the most instinc‘7v affection. They 
| will prefer the mere company of their children, 
'even if they are training them for crime or the 


high. The original design contemplated another 
like it: There are two stages of ascent, one or 
both of which most visitors take ; ‘but there is a 
third, of 168 steps more, making 668 steps in all, 
that carries you throngh the very meshes of the 
open net-work to the point at the top, and which 
on the whole well repays the toil and the risk, 
as giving a better notion of the architecture, 
rather than by gratifying any desire to mount so 
aloft in mid-air. This last stage is made by an 
especial permit and in reference to seeing the 
architecture. The interior is half the hight of 
the spire, and is very imposing. The clock there 
is as widely knownas the cathedral itself, bat is 
altogether too cnrions and complex to admit of a 
description here. The chureh of St. Thomas 
contains a monument of Marshal Saxe, the best 
work of the sculptor Pigalle. Its many figures, | 
especially the one of France personified, are tinely 
executed. Schépflin, and a brother of the pastor 
Oberlin, are buried here. 

The law of ‘association in writing new brings 
me to the Minster at Freyberg ; and to Preyberg 
the Cars HEXt bronght us in point of fact. The 


to the other bank of the Rhine, into France.| This is an awful picture ; alas, 
The spire rises about 500 feet, being the highest | 
in the world, and is as delicately carved as it is| vails in England. The native convert while, 


— See ae SS ae ; 
that it should | rope, Ireland lropes to share the civilization of 
| be but an exaggeration of a feeling which pre- | the world. 
ECCLESIASTICAL AND EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
thus relieved from law-inflicted penalties, will| Americans can scarcely understand our Eure 
yet remain exposed to all that the powerful law | pean difficulties arising out of our ehurch-and- 
of opinion can inflict, and be called upon to make | State affairs. They enter into all our social and 
gteat sacrifices to principle and conscience ; and | secujar interests: our education, our business, our § 
in reference to this the Ca/entta Christian Advo-| money, our social status, our-whole civil econa-¥f 
cate traly says : my, is subject to the complicated chicanery, di- 
“The Act removes a barrier to the spread of | Plomacy, intriguing, speculation, fencing and ¥ 
truth which no Government ought to impose, | finesse of statecraft and priestcraft, of one sort 4 
while it offers no preminm to conversion; for, or another, In Ireland, jast now, a very vigor- 
ages se ams — Pees “ poe re ous policy is adopted to meet the new conditions 
force. Thay ean onslae te will. all who depart of society ; ane large stakes are at issue on the 
from the faith of their ancestors. To this trial | game of the Romish hierarchy with the English 
converts from Hindooism or Mahommedanism | government. The ambitious pretences of some 
will still be subject. To this they must submit: | of the prelates quite exceed the bonnds of law 
it is a sacrifice to which they are subject in com- ,; and decency; and our government, anxious to 


mon with Christians in all countries and under | +: ad : 
— : - . conciliate thes da, the 
similar circumstances. It isa species of suffer- | ata shoes qpititnak. teats, hove henw in 


ing essentially ccnaected with the reception and | habit of conceding them, by courtesy, tank and 
profession of .Chnstianity, and one which time titles which the law denies, This makes it 
and the diffusion of right principle alone can and | more difficult for them to cheekmate or humble 
will correct. Great as this trial is, it is one to these wily and indomitable. attaaries of papal j 


which all sineere disciples ought cheerfully to! .) i . , ‘ 
: ——s “re oe | supremacy ; and wé are. mow-kept in the canl- - 
submit. It is widely opposed, heavy as it is, to| teen bf a pe ne | oi 4 eat enendid 
legislative enactment, sanctioning bigoted and}. eek tw! , y . ag 
superetitionsy ranny, and alienation of the rights | P'stic eflorts of the, partisans of Romish «dicta 








main tower of the Minster is not so high as that) 
at Strasburg, but was not less successful with | 
my own mind in making one complete, happy | 
impression. It rises from a square base into an | 
octagon, and then passes into a pyramidal spire | 
of the same kind of open, most tasteful, airy | 
tracery, that so delights the beholder at Stras- | 
burg. The exterior carving and ornamental | 
work on the body of the church is most elabo- | 





of man.” , ionand the “powers” of governnient ait Taw)” 

The Directors of the London Missionary | liberty and reason. « : 
Society have received the painful intelligence of | The battle of the Colleges is waged witli un- 
the death of a zealous and devoted laborer—the | “inching vigor, The committee appointedgby 
Rey. T. C. Thompson, of Quilon, South Travan- | the Thurles Synod, to carry out the resohiffons 
corly ; he rested from his labors on the 18th of | regarding a Roman Catholic University, have is- 
May, after having been in the work for twenty- | sued their appeal to the clergy and faithin!, pre- 
three years. "| Senting an amusing mixture of clerical arrogance 

The incessant voyaging of the missionary ship and spurious liberalism, and earnestly recom. 
John Williams has well nigh worn out the good | RIN the supply of the necessary funds to 





























only security of an honest man among knaves. | further, that he now holds*a public office in one 


Governments dimly discern that in order to pro- | 


duce wealth a people must possess some intelli- 
gence,—that if intelligent they require some lib- 


of our principal cities, which gives him frequent 
opportunities to put his name in the papers. 
And possibly, now and then, he seeks an oeca- 


erty,—and that hence the denial of all liberty is | Sion for this very purpose, And suppose again, 


| prison. If we suppose the difficulty from this 
; source met by strong legal enactment, then, hav- 
| ing provided suitable buildings, the first step 
| should be to collect vagrant children at about 
| the ages of those admitted into this London in- 


stitution, from twelve to thirteen years. Let a 


tures of ribbons, paper, and silk, and a good 
trade, as Tam informed by the American consul 
here, Mr. Burchard, a gentleman of active mind 


rately done, and after admitted and admired pat- | 
terns, but still has a touch of the grotesque, not | 
to use any stronger word. Within is a carved | 


¢ : é ; rr : a | 

vessel ; the Directors not being able out of their °P4?/¢ the church to take charge of the seculas 
ordinary resources to refit and repair, call for a @teation of the middle and upper classes of the 
whole population of Ireland! Meanwhile the 





’ 


special effort from friends to raise £3,000 needed 


and habit, and very attentive to his countrymen. 
| The flag from his office window, with black 
| crape at this time shading its stars and stripes, 





a crime anda blunder. Political wisdom seek- | ‘hat, before the Mexican war, he took no special 
ing recklessly the path of interest finds itself | pride in the aforesaid cognomen, and was very 
brought round at last tothe great fact that virtue | careful to condense it into its simple initials ; | 
is the highest element of prosperity ; and an-| but since-then, especially for the last year or two: 


made a double kind of appeal to our breasts, 


careful course, then, of education and work for ‘and was sure to get a double kind of response. 


pulpit, and a Nativity and an Adoration of the 
Magi, by Holbrin. But step withont, and once 
more trace upward and gaze upon that harmo- | 
nized. lofty, most elegant tower. 

I] have now come, in this meagre account, along 





many years be marked out for them. And here) phe tombstone of Erasmus, who died here in 
| 7 4 j 


we would desire a different system from that! 1556 js seen in the cathedral, an old and some- | 
vv¥, 1S »a ‘ } 


up the Rhine well toward Basle again, having 
just passed over a very fertile region, which 


for the purpose, 
Death has again visited the ranks of Baptist 
missionames. The Rev. J, Thompson, of Delhi, | 






“Queen's Colleges” receive large accessions of 
Roman Catholic students. The Roman Catholic 
professors and even clerical deans of residence , 


| was almost suddenly removed on the 27th June. 


‘continne to ‘discharge their functions in these 
pe : dg "and “godless” places: toms 

The particulars have not yet reached the Com- fanaerqus nnd godless places; and Roman 
mittee. The last communication from the vene- | “*tholic newspapers continue to advocate united 







nounces as the result of all its most daring and 
sagacious inquiry the aphorism,—“ That which 
is morally wrong can never be politically right. 

This wisdom, though it be but of the earth, let 
no man despise. It is no small thing to have 
discovered any great political or social law; and 


he never fails to present in glaring capitals the 
full name of the chieftain President prefixed to 
his own Higginson. Just think how disappoint- 
ed every body would be, in reading this name, 
when they came to the Higginson. 

This is supposition. But we have known real 


the knowledge of Jaws so profound and univer- Leases not unlike this, and they prove affirmative- 


sal as these is of the highest moment. It is a 


great thing that society should learn that public | 


ly how much some people think of a good name, 
After all, we are not so sure that we would 


virtue is literally the strength of a State—that | advise a friend of ours to show precisely this 


the highest morality is indispensable to the high- 
est prosperity. It isa great thing that historians 
are teaching and statesmen are learning beyond 
the bare facts of the past, lessons of wisdom for 
coming years—and, chief of them all, that justice, 
and truth, and peace, and freedom, are the sources 
of national power, and the pledges of national 
security and stability and permanence. 


kind of attachment to a name. We are not quite 
certain that the thunder of Buena Vista and 
Cerro Gordo would add very much glory to the 
name of Mr. Higginson. The roar of that thun- 
der makes the name of Zachary Taylor mean 
something; but we are not able to see what it 
| does for Mr. Higginson, Indeed, there is to us 
something of the ridiculous, in the attempt of 





And yet this can hardly be called a religious | Mr. Higginson to associate himself so intimately 


| ing for boys, in their school days. ° 


| pursued in the London “ House of Occupations.” 
| Education under teachers should not be confined 

to a certain number of years, and the remainder | 
{of the course be given to woik alone: but) 
study in the schools and labor in the shops 
| should go on through the whole course together. 
| Let’'a certain number of hours each day be as- 
| signed to the workshop; a certain number to 





latter being more numerous in the beginning of 


| the course than later. We should have then the | 


| healthful variety, most especially needed at the | 
| present day by the manufacturing workman for | 
|his body as well as his mind; and we should | 
| ty } 


| have also the proper physical and practical train- 


| ‘There would not be as much obj-ction in our, 
| country as in England, to labor being done by | 


| the government; so that the most skillful mas- 
{ i 


what remarkable place, as is also that of the | brings the “corn and wine” cultivation, flax and 
Empress Anne, mother of the line of Austrian | the grape, side by side. For two months I have 
princes, though her remains were removed to St. | rode, with the speed of steam, through nothing 


| Blaize in 1770. Holbren has left a gallery here, but harvest-fields and the ripening vineyards 


where once he worked as a day-laborer and |! confess to a sort of sorrow in turning away 
painted the outer walls of houses, so that Fras-| from this long and wide valley of the Rhine, 
mus might well say as he did ia a Jetter of intro- | and the vale of the Elbe, which | expect never 


! | duction given to the artist when going abroad, | to see again: but as I shall continue to havea 
| the classes, and a certain number to play, these | hic fugent artes.” The smallest chapel possible | similar experience, it is not had philosophy to 


is nicely fitted up in our hotel for the Church of | begin to learn submission. 
England service, and the small but full attendance | 
reminded me of staying to the communion of the | 
same church in Berlin, where only nine others | 
remained. Basle retains some of the religions | 
strictness that followed the Reformation : for till | 
recently, if not now, the carriage of u traveler 

would be detained at the gates of. the town should | 
he arrive there during divine service. In con- | 
trast with this, the only drunken men I had seen | 


“ Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to seem like thine. 
‘The mind is color'd by thy every hue.” 

Yours, fraternaliy, R.S. T. 


CHRISTIANITY IN BRITISM ENDIA, 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT, 


. . . . ? io ¥ j ° 
rable missionary consisted of extracts from his *’"C®"On, and to do battle, nobly, against the ul 
journal up toa recent date. The last lines writ- ra assumptions of the hierarchy, The 
ten by this man of God will be read with interest. ve tien rage will, shew. you: b88 some of 

. . ‘ . t ¢ j i ‘a 
He had been attending a fair at Hurdawar. ; 9: = Higent aml Tiberal-minded pation Cer 
, tholics deal with this important question.  Criti- 
. : : cising the address of the Roman Catholic | ni- 
daily conversations, discourses, and reading to! iin i ittee. the Cork R seer daar 
the people, by myself and my native assistants, ; YC'*!'Y “ommittee, the Core Keporter pene Sees 
[ had two opportunities of addressing from 250 lowing : 
to 300 persons, assembled to hear the Gospel ‘Where are the Catholic youth of Treland te 
under the awning of the American missionary | be educated’? This is the great question of the 
brethren, and 1 am happy to say that they lis-| hour for us, Tn the reply to it are involved all 
tened on both occasions with deep seriousness | the interests of our isjand, it may be for many 
and encouraging attention, generations, It is not to be evaded or shrunk ° 
“ The books distributed at this fair and on the | (rom. Nothing connected with it must be left to 
way, amount to 5,741, viz., of scriptures, 1.472, | chance, or decided by dogmatism. The Catholic 
and of tracts and pamphlets, 4,269, in Arabic, | intellect of Ireland must examine it, in all its 
Persian, Urdu, Hindi, Sanskrit, and Nepali: the bearings, and must find the trne response, It is 
I unjabi, of which | obtained a pretty good a solemn, conscientious obligation, on every edu- 
supply from our American brethren, | have not) cated man in our community, to give the subject 
included, as not Issuing from our press; the sup- | full and searching eXamination. ‘ 
plies of scriptures and of tracts in this language, 
















“In conclusion, | would observe, that besides 


Two documents appear, this day, in our 


view of history: its philosophy is but of an | with the hero of Mexico, and “the people's 
earthly sort. It has no respect to anything | President.” 

above the world or to anything beyond the | 
grave. 
soul; there is in it no benevolence, and even no | name mean something. 


Our view of the matter is, that every one who | 
It takes no cognizance of God, or of the | pants for a name of honor, should make his own | 


‘ . — > : 4 
ter workmen might be employed by the State to | (4: the whole summer almost were in the streets | 
| teach the boys the more difficult and at the same here 


| time the more profitable branches of manufacture:| wr, kept the Rhine from Mayenes to ta" 
|such as machine-making, the finest kinds of | heim, on our way toward Basle—a part of the | 
| glass-work and loom-work, the constructing of } 


scientific instruments, &c.: and beside these, all 


No matter what the/®> | Tiver, as well as that still higher up, which un- | 


Broad and whitening fields with few and faint- 
ing laborers is the prospect presented on a 
moral survey of the world. From every quarter 
the same cry reaches our missionary societies,— 
come over and help ws. Everywhere obstacles 
are taken out of the way; but at almost every 


printed at Serampore, which | formerly had, 


columns, which relate directly to this most im- 
being now out. ’ 


| portant business. One is the Address of the 
WS “as ; ‘ * 9) San iwerarty (* H . 
Painful anxieties are felt from no Catholic | niversity Committee, the other a letier 
aie 6 , lars a hict ‘led from © Arbitrator,” the able correspoadent of the 
aving been heard of a ship which saile from | Dublin Evening Post. Weare glad that they ap- 
Ceylon several months since, and on board of pear in jaxta-position, for both combine to show 


tidings 










which was the Rev. Mr. Dawson and family. 


that, circumstanced as we are, the Queen's Col- 






haps it is fabulous. You have the name of a 


warrior, and some tude chronicle of his deeds— 


heroism. For the re/igious philosophy of history | me is, it may be made honorable. Let it be as 


| duly suffers in reputation, like the portion below | center of missionary operations the fainting la- ¥ 
therefore, we must look farther. But that ele-| @9Savory as Fish, it may be made to read, His 


leges only can claim to occupy that position, 
Cologne, because the “beauties” and “glories” | horer fails :—dying as Moses died with a pros- IE res 


which entitles them to be considered fitting estah- 


j j } AGniwona, 
the common manufacturing. Many of these 


| and similar trades can be but seldom entered in 


mits will be 


nia will be 
at anextra 
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an urge! 
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hysician 


: refermer of abuses, magnified into a demi-god ; 
ind then whole centuries of darkness, through 
which the historian of later ages can only grope | 
his way } 








Ata tater day this legendary history assumes | 
Some writer who has | 
value of such materials, labors with | 
painful fidelity to gather the floating traditions | 
vhich are sinking into oblivion ; and gives them | 
a systematic form. Then we have a narrative— 
filled with strange prodigies, and prophecies, “| 


1 more connected form, 
learned the 


with wild romance, and bold adventure—of the 
founding of the city, or the union of the tribes | 
out of which the nation grew. Or perhaps some | 
awe-siruck witness writes an account of some | 
remarkable event—a« a siege ora pestilence— 
or a chief narrates the annals of a barbarian} 
wal | 

History in this kind, finds its perfection in the | 
heauty and completeness of the narrative. Na- | 
tions and tribes are accurately described—scenes | 
are graphically portrayed—characters are drawn 
with discrimination and vigor,—events are nar- | 
rated with fidelity and spirit. The narrative | 
flows on, clear, connected, and complete. The | 
fine finish of the composition gives it in later | 
uges a classic grace; and it becomes the model | 
of chasteness, elegance, and force. 


Next comes the critical and philosophical, | vored and wretched, are of one household, with 


era ;-—that which involves the action of the re- 
fiective as well as of the observing faculties. As 
the study of nature develops her laws, and shows 
how mighty and how uniform their operation is, 
the reflecting mind seeks to bring all this mass 
of material, which the timid and credulous in- 
quiry of ages has accumulated, into harmony 
with her. It is found that the heaven is not 
tall of signs, nor does the earth bring forth 
wonders; that events de not arise arbitrarily, 
but in certain relations as causes and effects. 
Then critical sagacity seeks to decipher the real 
meaning of the events which are pictured in so 
strange a dress; and the monsters, and marvels, 
of the earlier era, are scrutinized till some reality 
is detected under this fantastic drapery. Events 
which probably did occur, are diseriminated from 
others which are fabulous; and are traced to the 
laws of nature, and the principles of human 
action, in which it is most reasonable to imagine 
ihat they originated. The auguries and predie- 
tions,—the miracles and judgments, of the early 
uge, are cast aside; the hero is reduced to more 
natural proportions—the wild tale of romance ia 
resirned to the poetic muse, 

Then history begins to take a broader and 
wore general character. The facts descriptive 
of a nation’s life, cnee correctly ascertained, are 
seeh to correspond to similar facts in other his- 
tories . and to sustain relation to great principles 
of action which are universal. Events are re- 
ferred to their causes in those controlling eireum- 
stances which grow out of the local position— 


pastor of the South Congregational (Unitarian) | 


ment demands a separate essay for its discussion, | !xcelleney the Governor. Let it be even Pre- 

| served Fish, you may hear of it as the Hon. Sen- 
ator from 
| might possibly, by proper industry, find himself 
; announced as the eloquent and learned Dr, H. 


| But the first step to this must assuredly be the 


and we must postpone it to another number. 





Cuvren, 


REY. MR. HUNTINGTON'S SERWON, 


BY OUR BOSTON CORRESPON DEN 1 
| to profit by shining with borrowed honors. 
Boston, Nov. 4, 1850. | C. Cc. C. 
A short time since, at the fiftieth anniversary | 
of the Boston Female Asylum, the eloquent} 


— 9¢——— 


Por the Independent. 


PAINTING AND STATUARY, 
church, delivered a discourse upon “ the law oy | ’ ui - : 
mercy and the hope of orphans, in the doctrine that | It is yeterning ay Seer sp eae quarters 
the human spirit is a child”—having for its text | to allude to the chisel and the pencil as the no- 
Matt. 21: 15, 16—and remarkable alike for its | blest instruments of human genius, and to ap- 
excellencies of style and spirit. Its framework | plaud those ages and those places-where these 


was as follows: |instruments were successfully used, as if they 


“1, A law that presides over the whole growth j afforded the strongest evidences of human great- | 


; hess, 


of the mind, and conditions its grasping firmly | The modern traveler must talk of these | 


any kind of wisdom, is that it preserve a certain | things as if they were the chief good, and the as housework and needlework, and beside, all | valleys of the Rhine and Neckar, whose varie- 
childhood, or singleness of heart. | pulpit is hardly up with the times unless its | the loom-work and various trades, which may |gated plats of grain and grass seemed to bea 
| jllustrations are borrowed from what are called | form profitable employment in our country for | 


“IT. The childish feeling of dependence, di- | 


rected toward God our Father, is the peculiarity the fine arts. 


of the Christian religion, and the source of | Having some concern: wherounto these things | cupations which women might carry on With the north-west, and the ridge of the Black Forest 
‘ may grow, and being somewhat wearied with the | fal as much skill as men, and some for which, | oy the south. 1 looked hard for Strasburg Min- 


“TI, From the filial posture of the single sou! | frequent descriptions and admirations,in foreign | from their quick wit, they are even more adapt: ‘ster, ninety miles distant, but the weather was 


Christian duty. 


| our country, owing to the difficulty of getting a} 


And so also Mr. Higginson | 


| laying aside of that puerile vanity, which hopes | 


are found elsewhere. The Jesuits’ church at | 
; By: > | Manheim has within a loftier and more springy 
thorough apprenticeship in them, and some fan | style of architecture than the Madaleine at Paris, | 
not be carried on at all, from the want of site| though I do not know that any one else ever! 


ble workmen. ” ; thought of comparing the two, but does not keep 
By this plan, thorough, scientific workmen | up its character in its decorations and some of 
would be trained up by the State, capable of en-| i+. ¢ stures, Heidelberg lies snugly upon the left 
tering different branches of manufacture, and of | bank of the Neckar, where it gains the valley of 
4 . . - | 4 . ’ f 
laboring on “—* ana epgnar agt ithe Rhine from between hills of the highest 
our country. In addition to a is, as in the | ni , ‘ 
ries Soom abel? Sakon mage bo cans |e" amen, ne, ee te 
vated by the apprentices; and not only common | hotter retain traces of former elegance and splen- 
practical farming thoroughly taught them, but, 


: 2a tee dor, like a matron of seventy, exceed anything 
as is the case with the Irish National Agricultu- | 4¢ ih kind on the immediate Sinkseltiethies. 


ral School, young men could be trained in scien- | In the cellar is the famous Heidelberg Tun, 36 


tific farming, and go out into the country to act) 5,4 long and 24 feet wide, holding 800 hogs- 
in a capacity much needed by a part of our| ; 





farming community, as skillful foremen. 
With the girls, all the same branches could be | 
tanght that were in the London institution, such | 


women. Indeed, if one considers the many oc- 


| party no wine, and sounded as hollow as a drum. 


heads, or 283,200 bottles; but it gave out to our 
The lofty elevation of the Konigstuh/, lying be- 


hind the town and castle, gives a survey of the 


merchant’s patterns, of the Odenwald chain, the 
Haardt mountains on the west, the Taunus on 





natural character—or providential condition—of 
a State. As one after another of the facts is 
clearly disclosed, the order, or the sum of them 
discloses some broader fact, underlying them all, 
and forming perhaps a grand law of man’s con- 
dition upon earth. We trace the civilization of 
modern Europe to its origin in ancient Rome ;-— 
\hat of Rome to the earlier civilization of Greece ; 
and the civilization of Greece to the remoter 
antiquity of the Orient. In themselves, these are 
but isolated facets; but viewed connectedly they 
disclose a creat principle. We find that no fine 
and permanent civilization is of independent 
origin—that it al vays owes its existence to some 
connection with a pleéxisting eciyilization ;-~ 
that the civilized never arises out of the barba- 
rous state by forces inherent in that state, but 
that man’s earliest recorded condition was civ- 
lized, 

Possessed of principles like these we can 
season with far higher certainty respecting all 
history. Events, instead of arising at random, 
are seen to grow ont of some genéral fact now 
recognized as of universal validity. As logical 
and ec onomical fallacies disappear from our rea- 
soning, and the great laws of society come into 
view, facts become more intelligible and certain : 
and when the facts are understood, then all 


history harmonizes in the development of great 
principles. Thus it begins to be understood that 
the oppression of a schismatic for the purpose of | of that God bids us grow. The child-like heart 
producing uniformity, only begets new schisms ; 
‘hat the perseention of a heresy is sure to multi- 
ply beretics, unless indeed it is severe enough to 


comes the fact, that the whole race of men, fa- 


correspondent duties and privileges ; the Broth- 
erhood of mankind, with all the blessed humani- 
ties involved in it, being both a logical and an 
historical inference from the Fatherhood of God. 
“1V. And from the truththat the Father and 
his earthly family are an image representing the 
holiest state of welfare, we learn that the purest 
form of benevolence is that which aims to succor 
the desolations that have left the poor alone,— 
to gather the homeless into homes,—anid so 
humbly seeks to imitate that Divine Bounty, one 
of whose dearest condescensions is expressed in 
the tender name that devotion as old as David's 
loves to repeat-— Father of the fatherless.’ ” 
The following passage from the expansion of 
the first named proposition will convey an idea | 
of the awoof of the sermon : 
“In the elegant arts—both in the practice and | 
relish of them—the last finish is simplicity. 
Through the gathered dust and abuse of centu- 
ries, the great masters have often attested their 
presence by the tracing of that unmistaken line. 
Genius, transported by the contemplation of 
beauty ineflable, its conceptions soaring as on 
the strong wing of an archangel, chooses first 
and last to sit, like a little child, at nature’s feet. 
So with the critic of art : while the half-civilized 
appetite craves startling effects, the disciplined 
judgment turns to the chastened creation. The 
farther down the true stadent of nature drops his 
discovering plummet into the unsounded myste- 
ries, and the wider the range of his telescopic 
search, the more does his heart submit itself in 
reverence to Him who hangeth the earth upon 
nothing. Jt is such as Newton and Davy, Audu- 
bon and Linneus, Bowditch and Leibnitz, that 
move before their own eyes like children gath- 
ering pebbles on the shore. It is to the most 
eloquent of the sons of men that their own 
‘burning messages of prophecy’ sound like 
feeble articulations from ‘ the stammering lips of 
infants.’ Itis such as Phidias and Thorwalsden, 





princes of sculpture, that take clay and marble 
into their fingers with the most timorous misgiv- 
ings. And I need not remind you to day, that 
Masic, when she would sing to the world the 
divinest song of the ages yet, breathes it through 
the soul of her most artless child. ; 
“Thus, through all our voyage, while we 


correspondence ; marveling also that Protestant 
ministers of the Gospel abroad can be so enam- 
ored of these things, and devote so much time 
and expense to hunting the rubbish of idolatry, 
instead of surveying the state and studying the 
interests of the living population, allow me to 
present a few considerations by which our esti- 
mate of these arts should be regulated. 

1. Painting and statuary are among the lowest 
developments of human genius. They are simple 
imitations, not calling into exercise the inventive 
or constructive powers. And at the best, they 
are miserable imitations of the divine workman- 
ship. While we have around us living faces of 
exquisite beanty, what charm can there be in 
the dead marble, or the speechless canvass ? 
Who is made any wiser or better by viewing 
these miserable imitations of divine beauty ' 
Had those renowned artists turned their attention 
to.make better plows, and better shools for the 
mental, moral, and social improvement of the 
race, they would Fave attained a much better 
standing in the world. It would be no loss to 
the world in regard to subsistence, to character, 
or profitable attainments, if all the paintings and 
sculpture on earth were thrown into the hot vor- 
tex of Vesuvius. The time and money spent in 
admiration might be given to some actual im- 
provements in the condition of the human race, 

2, From the fact that these arts are the lowest 
development of human genius, we should expect 
that they would flourish most in a state of pagan- 
ism: and the history of the world shows this to 
be the case. Idolators having no distinct know- 
| ledge of divine things, devote themselves more 
\to the earthly. The Jews in their highest glory 
| were never renowned for their painting or sculp- 
ture. Indeed, it would not have been safe for a 
Jew to be found digging images out of the rocks. 
Such employment would create suspicions that 
he was not loyal to Jehovah. Paganism and 
paganized Christianity encourage these arts, for 
all the people want a present god of some kind; 
and they know not how to have one without 
procuring it as an article of furniture. Itisa 
sad token of the idolatrous tendencies of our race, 
that so many from Christian lands go to the 
ruins of idol temples to worship. J fear that 
the chisel and the pencil are now bearing mullti- 
tudes toward heathenism. The greater the ad- 
miration the greater the danger. 

When I find in a minister's study, here a mol- 





travel forward in experience, we seem anchored 
to our starting-point in faith. The extremes of 
lofty attainment and humble self-renunciation 


ten image and there a graven image, or dead 
human forms of plaster or of paint, I cannot 


avoid the feeling that I have come into the porch 


ed, and then sees how poor the chance is in our | not clear enough just then to see it. Tilly bom- 
large cities for women to support themselves, _barded the town from this place, as I believe the 
and how terrible the crime and poverty which | French did from the hill opposite across the 
result from it all, he might well be disposed to Neckar; for Heidelberg has suffered terribly 
ask for an interference of the State in the mat-| from sieges and wars. The church of the Holy 
ter; and what more simple, natural interference! @jos¢ jg partitioned off between the Protestants 
could be imagined than this, the training up the | and Catholics, by a real, material wall, of stone 
| most destitute girls’ as skillful workers, so wel and brick. Would there were no thicker walls 
taught that their Jabor would necessarily be in| ejsewhere in the world between Protestants 
demand? Might it not give an impulse which | ihemselves. I first attended service on the Pro- 
would change the whole arrangements of society, | testant side of that said wall, and afterward, to 
with respect to that unhappy class—women— | reassure my catholicity, or for some other rea- 
who depend on skil/ful labor alone for support? | gop, J sought an entrance into the other end of 
But, in one important respect, the plan of the! the church, but found that the Catholies have 
proposed institution would differ from that of now a new building all to themselves. The mere 
any other existing. edifice of the Heidelberg University isan unimpor- 
Instead of placing the boys, when they are tant building, for so important and famous an 
sixteen or seventeen years old, as apprentices ingtitution, but of which I cannot here speak. 
with some master, let them be kept till they are| 1 was on the door of St. Peter's church that Je- 
of age within the institution, as apprentices to the | come of Prague, like him of Wittenberg, hung 
State. The advantage of this would be, not) op his theses, and then turned to maintain their 
only that more skillful and efficient workmen | doctrines before the multitude in the adjoining 


would be sent forth, whose labor would be in ‘church-yard. Here also is the tomb of Olympia 
great demand, but that their labor from the years| yforata, but I did not see it. q 


of sixteen to twenty-one, would go fartoward re-|_ ‘The main streets of Carlsruhe, the capital of 
paying the State all the expense contracted for | 


{ oes | the Grand Duchy of Baden, radiate from the cen- 
them since the first outlay for the building: and \ tral position of the palace like the spokes of a 
it is probable it would do much more than this. | wheel, bat the cars did not Jet me stop to note 
These apprentices in the London “ Tlouse of | them very accurately, and why should I say any 
Occupations,” though working in those years |more about them ? 
which are generally considered the least profita-| Baden-Baden, so surnamed to distinguish the 
ble to the employer—from 12 to 17—not only ‘place from humbler members of the numerous 
paid the wages of the teachers, but also the other | Baden family, rejoices in scenery of wild beanty 
contingent expenses of each branch of business, | not unlike that of Heidelberg, but which in fact | 
and left a surplus beside ! | out-rivals even that, as its castle, in extent and | 
This, the Report says, “in every trade, except, hight of position combined, is a fair climax upon 
rope-making,” which they are only tanght, for) all castles that have preceded it. There is also 
the sake of its use in their work at sea. ,a more recent castle theregealled the Nene Sch/oss, 
Here, however, in the plan proposed, are well: | that has a living and breathing interior of splen- | 
trained apprentices, laboring on profitable trades | did rooms and furniture; but it also has its 
in years when they can do almost full work, and | awful vaults and dungeons, whose doors of solid 
what is especially to be considered, /aboring in| slabs of stone are nearly a foot thick, and weigh 
combination. The profit from this combined, | from 1200 to 2000 pounds, and its rack-chamber, | 
skillful labor, would be far greater than is usu-| where some of the apparatus of torture still re- 
ally imagined. Good judges have thought each | mains, and a passage adjoining where the victim 








repay the expense of his education, but leave| at the end, and then found the trap-door give 
the institution with a snug little capital beside. | way at once under his feet to Jet him fall upon a 

The advantage to the State from an institution} wheel of knives and lancets in the depths be- 
formed on this or any similar plan, we believe,|!ow! For so they did, and there was the evi- 
could not be estimated. In place of a set of ruf-| dence of it before your eyes. The waters of the 
fians and paupers, growing up to break her springs at Baden-Baden are similar to those at 
laws, and increase the already immense expenses | Wiesbaden; and so of the company, only it is 


of prisons and poorhouses, a company of indus- more fashionable, and possibly of more tongues: 


apprentice, under such a plan, might not only, was told to kiss the image of the Virgin placed | 


pect of goodly Jands not yet possessed, but wait- 


| ing to be entered upon by the sanctified Host. 


At the May meetings expectations were held 
out that the India Government would soon 
remove (he heavy penalties imposed on natives 
who renounced heathenism, and accepted the 
Gospel. These expectations are now happily 
realized ; and our thanks are therefore due to the 
Author and Giver of all good. 

On the 11th of April, 1850, which will, indeed, | 


be a memorable day in the history of India, an! 


Act was promulged which secures the rights of 
conscience throughout the territories subject to, 
British rule. This Act is of marvelous brevity, 
and affords a striking example of the great things 
which may be done by a few words: it recites, 
in some eight or ten lines, a portion of the Bengal 
code, which placed Hindoos and Mahommedans | 
upon an equal footing in the civil courts: it de- 
clares that it will be beneficial to extend the. 
operation of this principle, and then briefly en- 
acts, as follows: 

“So much of any law or usage now in force, | 
within the territories subject to the Government | 
of the East India Company, as inflicts on any | 
person forfeiture of rights or property, cr may 
be held in any way to impair or affect any right | 
of inheritance, by reason of his or her renoune- 
ing, or having been excluded _from the com- | 
munion of any religion, or being deprived of 
caste, sha)! cease to be enforced as Law in the 
Courts of the Kast India Company, and in the | 
Courts established by Royal Charter within the 
said territories. Frep. Jas. HALLIpay, | 

Secy. to the Govt. of India.” 

The British Government has been reproached, | 
and certainly not without reason, for having 
given a degree of countenance to Idolatry, for) 
having permitted its sanguinary rites and terrible | 
cruelties, for having allowed converts to suffer | 
the loss of all things upon their adoption of | 
Christianity : but, probably the difficulties in the 
way of the Government have not been fully esti- | 
mated. On the beautiful monument, executed by | 
Flaxman, to the memory of Sim Wu.t1aM Jonrs, | 
the great Orientalist, there is a striking sentence 
trom Menn, the Hindoo sage and legislator :-- 
“7 IS RIGHT THAT EVERY 
JUDGED BY ITS OWN Laws. 

Considerations of policy, as well as of justice, 
have led the India Government to respect this 
maxim of the Hindoo sage. And, considered in 
one aspect, the wonder is that there has been so. 
much done in opposition to national custom and 
national policy. Admit Christian missionaries, 
it was said, and you will seal the doom of British 
rule ;—this was done and signs followed : the 
abolition of suttee was demanded in the name of 
humanity and religion ; to this it was replied, if 
you forbid and prevent the burning of widows 
alive you will array agairst your Government 
the whole force of native opinion. But suttee! 
was abolished, and now the same cry is raised 
upon the abrogation of laws which monstrously | 
violated liberty of conscience, and consigned to 
beggary the British subjects who should re- 
nounce Idolary. The Taglishman, a Calentta 
paper, says :—‘' This Act is the first legislative 
step toward the expulsion of the British from 
India.” If the Englishman, not the Jlindoo, can | 
so write in Calcutta, is it a wonder that aj 
mere secular, trading, revenue-seeking Govern- | 
ment, should be slow to move in any direction 
adverse to the feelings or prejudices of the 
natives.. The heathen rage on this occasion: a 
brief extract from an article in the Friend of 
India will exhibit the state of feeling among the 
natives : 

“One of the most liberal of the papers pub- 
lished by the natives, in Calcutta, said fast week, 
‘that the present state of Hindoo society is such, 
that a father would much rather see his son the 
greatest sinner upon earth, but living withia 


NATION SHOULD BE 


” 


| dition of the farming class, and eliciting public 


meet. We may conceive, that, as we have jour- 
neyed up from our cradles, we have been ad- 
vancing toward honor. Not, says Christ, if we 
have left our single-heartedness behind. God's 
final sentence will be Christ's. He does not ask 
us to become as little children in experience. 
We cannot abdicate our maturity, nor forget 


of Dagon’s temple. It is matter of astonishment 
that the good mother will tolerate upon the man- 
tlepiece, or the center-table, such representations 
of nudity and uncomeliness as would fill her 
with horror if seen in her own children. These 
idolatrous tastes and tendencies are alarming, 
and the sons of the Puritans should take heed. 


trious, skillful workmen,—it may be hoped, with 
good principles and habits,—are sent forth among 
the people, to support government, and truly to 
repay it by industrious and orderly lives. 


whom so many thousands are found in the cel- 
lars and dens of our cities, whose short lives are 


Those houseless and friendless girls, too, of | and jewels, the wife of a diplomatic gentleman, 


and so of the music, save that there is more of it | he pale of Hindoo society, than that he should 
here, and somewhat richer withal ; and so of the be the veriest Scipio and a Christian; and the 


; $52 , editor adds that ‘he cannot impeach the justice 
gambling, only it is more excessive, both more| of such a state of things.’ We believe his 


cool and more fiery. An elderly woman, in silks | information to be perfectly correct. There is no 
family, orthodox cr liberal, however rich, re- 
sat at the table by the hour, and won and lost | SPpectable, or exalted, which would not consider 
very calmly. She is said to make money by it an infinitely greater calamity for any of its 


lishments for the education of the Catholic 
youth of Treland. Any candid and intelligent 
| man must rise from the perusal of these two ad- 
| dresses, with the conviction on his mind that his 
Politicians and prognostieators all say, “[re- answer to the question, with which we have 
lands certaialy lookng up.” It so, it may be  afehed the ale man’ Bein these Colleges 
hoped she will shortly begin to move upward *| observed, of the mitdle and woes fash af Irieh- 
and there are some indications of a stirring of | men only, for of their education alone thé Uni- 
social life and progress that are very cheering to| versity Committee takes cognizance in its Ad- 
the philanthropist in contemplating the eompli- | dress. 
cated mischiefs of this ill-fated land. | 


FROM OUR TRISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Dupuis, Oct. 16, 1850, 


é 
Political agitation can scarcely be said to exist | “That this absolutely necessary education, 
Se Nae . | combined with that Catholic character, which is 
here. The tenant-league 8 making fome sll! deemed of so much consequence, cannot now he 
in the provinces and attracting some notice from | had in Ireland, or in such a Way as to enable 
English statesmen: but it possesses bat little | trish Catholics to avail of it, is virtually ac 
real strength. Some of the most ardent leaders | kKnowledged, in the very effort now made to pro- 
in the movement have retired, in consequence of | vide it. We have this admission, at least, unde 
; Sgt the signatures of P. Cullen and J, MacHale—the 
measures that are feared to be impracticable and | Catholic Primate of all Treland and the Arch- 
illegal. The public generally begin to discover bishop of Tuam. We must therefore infer that, 
that much of the enthusiasm of the tenant-right | until the Catholic education, which is ‘of the «1 
agitation, and of the plighted affiliation of Pres- | most consequence,’ shail be provided, the * secu 
byteriansminiaters and Roman Catholic priests | eo Rega ae ae A a rea oo yi 
° ° ° . ¢ . } ri e souglit ai 
in connection with it, originated in the fact that ‘the beat place at whieh it os be edi her The 
many of the Presbyterian clergy, and the rela- | safest ol the existing institutions must be re 
tives and connections of a large number of the| sorted to, Are any so rafe, is it pretended that 
priests are tenant-farmers, and that, as a conse-| any are so safe, as the Queen's Colleges! No 
quence, their reverences have fallen into a dan- oe aaa Bae had ag a - 
, : . SRA re ire contradiction, Until, then, this 
qrreut nad impracticable Longer — begiala- superior Catholic education can be bad, the 
tion, that would interfere with the free market of Queen's Colleges and Queen's University musi 
land and its produce, without eflecting any real | be the places where the Catholic youth of Ire 
benefit to the industrial resources of the country. | land—ot the middle and upper ranks —are to re- 
Still, it is hoped that what has bee done, in| ive that education that, in the present state vi 
publishing authentic statements of the real con- | erway declared by the four Archbishops oi 
‘Treland, and four of the Suffragan Bishops, uWer 

‘ their own hands, to be ‘of absolute necessity. 

sentiment on the general subject of land tenure, ~ * . 
may tend to secure some beneficial measures; “ But there are parties beside the Irish Catholic 
in the next session of Parliament, beside leading | laity, whom, doubtless, the Address will reach, 
landlords and tenants generally to adopt more |"! i net weer them. The doew 
rational and equitable arrangements for their See bolone aan Kae oy thane 
mutual advantage. Very important changes, in| }ome—read as the mournful sequel to the bra 
the last particular, have taken place already. promises of his Grace of Taam, and his Lo 

The encumbered-estates-commission goes on | ship of Ardagh! When the object was to pro« 

gloriously. Its second session is now commenc- | CMTe the condemnatory Reseripts, was the late 
ing. Additional buildings have to be secured | ®"9#° 3» reference 40 the Catholic University 


, jsuch as barely to excinde the ideas of j si- | 
for offices: and though it affords the greatest fa- | bility and denpais 1 Was it not, in \ovkow art 


cilities for business and adopts the shortest and | of as all but-wn fait accompli? Would the le- 
simplest course of action of any court in the | scripts ever have been ob but for the belief 
United Kingdom, its business is increasing and | hat it was‘o? 


accumulating to an enormous extent. Jn a few} 


This highly respectable a dential organ 
years people will be amazed at the social revo-| of the educated Roman Catholics of the South, 
Intion that will have been speedily and quietly | having thus quietly intimated that the prelates 
accomplished by this simple means. As long | deceived the Pope, and that his infallibilityde 
standing encumbrances are removed and the land | cided in mistake, proceeds to show that our gov- 
relieved from the incubus, new proprietors vho| ernment woul! not and ought net to grant a 
purchase with a view to improvement and profit, | charter to the projected University, as an exclu- 
come into possession; and the former owners! sive and sectarian establishment, | 
are started into new paths of enterprise; enabled | Jie Advoente is still more severe in its banier 
to be honest, induced or compelled to be indus-jof the anti-college bishops, The following 
trious, and completely relieved of the conven-| discriminating sketches show the freedom with 
tional ofivm cum dignitate which belonged to’ which intelligent men among the Irish Roman 
their former position. , Catholics now treat the oracles of their spiritual 

This is one of the happiest and most useful | rulers: 


measures of legislation for Ireland that have o¢+| «Tt js known to most of our readers that thir 
curred in our times, You may judge of the | teen bishops of the Roman Catholic Chureh in 
progress of business in this court, by the fact' Ireland have forwarded to Rome a memorial or 
that, up to the prescnt time, 12.892 petitions | protest against the decrees of the late Synod. 
have been filed in the court, about 850 absolute | ‘Ve have aoe at some pains 10 ascertain the 
orders for sale have been made, and about 92 | Rames + 8, peer who have had the independence 

‘ , jand pubfic spirit to take this course, and whe 
cases have been disposed of by sale before the | desire to see the blessings of education spread 
commissioners. jover their unfortunate country, 

The Manufacture movement is sustained with| “We believe the following to be a correct, 
considerable vigor. Flax culture and lings | WONeb wet Se cee list, of the thirteen bishops 
| Weaving are increasing rapidly in the South. | ~Y Abobo: re Rome :-—Dr. Mur. 

é . , ’ : l ray, shop of Dublin: Dr. Delany, Bisbop 
Industrial schools are being formed in various! of Cork ; Dr. Denvir, Bishop of Down and Con- 
places, and many branches of usefal art that | nor (Belfast) : Dr. Ryan, Bishop of Limerick : 
had long languished, are hopefully revived. Dr. Blake, Bishop cf Dromore, (Newry); Dr 
| Jn addition to all these encouraging move-| Foran, Bishop ot Waterford; Dr. M Gettigun, 
j ¥ } i. | Bishop of Raphoe; Dr. O Donnell, Bishop of 
j Ments, the greatest interest attaches to our pros- iGalway; Dr, Kennedy, Bishop ot Kilsloe; Dr. 
|pects of increased intercourse with America. | fran, Bishop of Kerry; Dr. Haly, Uishop of 
| The Galway line of packets is resolved on. [t! Kidare, (Carlow); Dr. Browne, Bishop of Kit- 
\is said that our government has accepted con-| more; and Dr. kelly. 
tracts for the construction of a sub-marine tele- | scth of thane Wana EA tle se 

. . . | see s, er to show how the 
graph between Hagland and page ges ‘Roman Catholic Bishops of all the great towns 
are being made to have the Cove of Cork ap- | in Ireland are opposed to the policy of Dr. Mac- 
pointed as a port of call for American vessels to | Hale ; while his sopporters, like himself, belong, 
and from Liverpool; and the Directors of our) for the most part, to very obscure country dis- 
Southern and Western Railroad offer, on this con-|tricts.. Thas: Dublin, Cork, Belfast, Galway, 
dition, to lay down the wires from Cork to Limerick, Newry, Waterford and Carlow, as re- 
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what we have seen of the world’s contents, ex- 





: , Oprso. 
cept by dotage. But there isa wretched thing, é 
called ‘knowledge of the world,’ that is knoWl-} an. bill for brik Jging Lake mga 
| edge only of its wantonness and its shame: out} 4. House in the Vermont I c — 130 for oe n 


against it. This brings the two railroads within two 
hundred feet of each other, the State of New York 
having control of the channel.. The Canadian au- 


will be accepted of him, and stand in shining 





such lives of bitterness and such a curse to so-| the operation. A fellow-countryman, from one 


ciety, are here trained to an honest and respect-| of the Southern States, staked his one thousand 
able employment, and can go forth into life, pre- francs many times in succession, winning the 
pared to do their part, too, for the well-being of | first day and losing the next, till he went away 
the community. | from the table pale and haggard, and with a sup- 

Itmay seem almost absurd to talk of expense, pressed groan and a stagger, but with only gold 
once admitting the feasibility of such an insti-| enough for the bill at his hotel. 








garments, when the pompous worldling, and the 
false-minded scholar, and the fashionable hypo- 





thorities will grant the privilege if New York will not. 


members to embrace Christianity than for him to 
be transported for the most detestable and degrad- 
ing felonies. We cannot wonder, therefore, 
that the present Act is in the highest degree dis- 
tasteful to the Hindoo community —the om- 
medans, though equally affected by it, have not 
so much as noticed it—and that they deprecate 
the leveling of the strong bulwark of persecu- 
tion by which the national creed has been forti- 





tution, | The cathedral at Strasburg claimed a detour 


fied. 


ee at the Syncd, by their Roman Catholic 
ishops, declare in favor of education and the 


It may surprise some of your readers, who are! Queen's Colleges; while Ballaghaderin, Bally- 
acquainted with the vast extent of your tele-| mahon, Tuam, Loughrea, Enniscorthy, Ardra- 
graphic communication through the forests and ng nanny ey cong al bear of vetieg Be 
over the praries of [linois, an rile, No cu wat be reasonably supposed that the 
gan, and from the northern to the southern ex- advantages of living in civilized towns, and 
tremity of your vast country, to learn that our} mixing in educated sociely, have in some meas- 
first line has yet to be constructed, Yet so it is'| ure inflaenced the opinions of the reverend prel- 


While America prepares to unite Asia and Eu-jates who have sent the memorial to Rome. Og 
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the other hand, the localities of Ballaghaderin 
and Tuam do not appear favorable to the pro- 
gress of the human race, And, contrasting the 
districts from which the partizans of ignorance 
and education respectively come, it may be seen 
that the vast Majority of the professional and 
mercantile classes of the Catholics of Ireland is 
in favor of the Queen’s Colleges. While, then, 
the cities of Ireland send the children of the 
Catholic gentry and merchants, under. the aus- 
pee of their prelates, to the Colleges, Dr. Mac- 

ale must rest contented with the idea that no 
gleam of knowledge shall goes: to Ballyma- 
hon, Kinvara or Taam. In those districts let 
him range, preventing the wretched population 
irom learning the English language, and preach- 
ing in Irish to them against education.” 


A practical comment has just been given on 
this subject in the official report of the opening 
of the winter session in the Queen’s College at 
Cork, at which “47 new matriculated students 


passed their examinations, 30 of whom are Roman | 


Catholics !” 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 

This body holds on its useful course, though 
the dominant sectarianism of the Episcopal es- 
tablishment greatly hinders its progress. 

An interesting public meeting of the Dublin 
division has just been held in the Scot's church, 
under the presidency of the excellent clergyman, 
Mr. Kirkpatrick, who is Moderator of the Gene- 
ral Assembly this year. After introductory re- 
marks and devotional services by the chairman, 
a report was presented of the recent Annual Con- 
ference at Liverpool, by G. Foley, Esq., a pious 
and talented young lawyer. Rev. J. Milligan, 
Baptist minister, presented some of the principal 
topics advanced at the Liverpool meetings, and 
quoted a striking passage from Archbishop 
Whately, to show the inconsistency of that great 
logician in opposing the Alliance. A closing ad- 
dress was given by Rev. A. King, your Irish Amer- 
ican Mission agent, onthe practical working and 
beneficial influences of the Alliance, especially in 
connection with religious controversy. 

This society ought to flourish in Ireland ; but, 
alas! many of those who ought to support it, 
are too secular and too sectarian to do so. 

It was a subject of regret that no Americans, 
-~-except Dr. Pennington, who worthily repre- 
sented his country, and was worthily received by 
the brethren,—appeared at the Liverpool meet- 
ings, though several were understood to be in 
England at the time. 


Yours, TeRne. 


~The Independent. 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOV. 21. 
HUMAN NATURE AND DIVINE INFLUENCE, 

The announcement by the Christian Register of 
its entire agreement with our statement of human 
depravity, was received with surprise and gratifi- 
cation not by ourselves alone, but by several of 
our contemporaries representing other branches 
of the Church of Christ—as, for example, the 
New York Observer and the Christian Watchman 
and Reflector, both which journals regarded the 
assent of the Register to our statement as an exi- 
dence of its soundness in the faith upon the 
point in question. Unwilling to mar the pleas- 
ure of a harmony so unexpected by any contro- 
versial side issues, we accepted without contra- 
diction the declaration of the Register, that this 
view of human nature was common with Unita- 
rians ; but from the apologetic tone of the Reg- 
ister of Nov. 2, toward certain remonstrants 
against its previous article, we infer that the as- 
sumption of its own faith as the common faith 
of Unitarians, was too broad, or was at least 
premature. In the discussion of theologica] 
questions, the Register disclaims the character of 
an organ, and speaks for itself or its editors 
alone. Precisely so we understood it. We see 
no reason for believing that the Unitarians as a 
body,—holding upon this subject every shade of 
opinion, from Mr. Bartol to Mr. Furness,—are 
prepared to subscribe to our declaration of the 
doctrine of human sinfulness ; but we regard the 
prompt, full and cordial subscription to that doc- 
trine by so responsible a journal as the Register, 
asa hopeful signof the times. It shows at least 
that the Register itself is now in other hands. 
We find, however, that the Register, while it 
still adheres to our statement without any direct 
qualification, adds to it another view of human 
nature, which may give rise to a diversity of 
opinion, In order to lay the case fully before 
our readers, we will here quote the remarks of 
the Register entire. Speaking of our article of 
Oct. 17, it says: 


“The Independent thus carefully recapitulates 
its theory. 


“* The Register agrees with us that in haman nature, 
and in each individual of the race, there are propensi- 
ties toward evil, or for the inferior good, which in all 
cases lead to sin as soon as the individual is capable 
of moral action, i. e. of acting consciously and volun- 
tarily ; that the sin ins not to the propensities 
themselves, which might be restrained, but to the act 
of will for the indulgence of those propensities, an act 
cont to reason, and therefore contrary to some 
known law of God; that this voluntary gratification 
of the lower nature as the chief gocd, shows a vice or 
depravity of character, and is a state of opposition to 
conscience and the law of God, i. e.a staie of actual 
transgression, ffom which one cannot be delivered by 
education, by outward reformation, or by any merely 
outward appliances, whether social, legal, or moral, 
but only by a divine influence operating upon the in- 

foward nature, and producing there a thorough 














renovation.’ 


“We naturally examine this restatement,—and 
our readers can do so if they choose,—to ascer- 
tain whether any new feature is introduced into 
it, such as must form a point of divergence for 
us, or such as to impose upon us the unpleasant 


(> mecessity of a recession. We are exceedingly 
happy to find nothing of the sort. Although, as 


we observed in our previous article, in framing 
for ourselves an original statement of belief we 
should Loge gg ay asd terms different from 
those used by The In dent yet the agree- 
ment seems to stand. If possible this second 
enunciation is more ‘acceptable than the first. 
We do not understand,—no reader can under- 
stand,—from t nguage used, that the writer 
holds that “evil propensities lead to 
sin,” whi as soon as the individual is ca- 
pa ‘ action,” the character becomes 
utterly, ‘and in every part, sinful. It is not as- 
serted that there are no propensities to acts that 







- morally right, mixed with those that tend to 
~ "act 


s morglly wrong. It is notasserted that when 
God looks down upon a well-trained, affectionate, 
correctifabehavint child of six years old, havin 
moreover an evident eine ep to spiritua 
impressions and an affinity for all the Christian 
virtues that pertain to its sphere of being, al- 
though it has never nay through a special 
act of regeneration or been brought to an experi- 
mental knowledge of Christ's redeeming office, 
He sees nothing in that child to approve and love, 
but everything to rebuke and hate. Without 
obtruding any mortal judgment into the mysteries 
of the Divine Tribunal, The Independent would 
coincide with us in humbly hoping, and trustful- 
ly believing, that when children of which this 
one is a representative are taken from the world, 
they are received by the Heavenly Father into a 


, state of higher happiness and continued progress. 


That every fibre in the child’s moral constitution 
is corrupt, every motion of his will actually vic- 
ious, and every attitude toward Heaven rebellious, 
is too monstrous and too absurd a proposition for 
any enlightened Christian’s belief. But that 
there is in the moral nature of the child, taken 
as a whole, and in every specimen of our kind, 
a certain proclivity toward sin not wholly over- 
come by any natural aspiration toward goodness 
—but making necessary the grace of God to 
change and sactify the heart,—this is The Inde- 
dent's doctrine, and it is ours. There is a 
something wanting to constitute holiness, and 
that something is a new principle communicated 
to the world, and to each individual that receives 
it, through Christ. Not that when a child begins 
to act as a conscious moral agent, the first act in 
the order of time is necessarily a sinful act; but 
that when a child comes to that period, or stage, 
every act is the act of a being having tendencies 
to sin, and so is liable to bea sinfal act. Fur- 
thermore, as the child grows older, it has no re- 
ligious character, unless it is brought to a con- 
scious recognition of God, and submission to His 
will, It has no Christian character, without ac- 
cepting Christ, as Master, Savior and Lord. 
hat was the mere innocence of earlier child- 
hood does not remain innocence as the character 
develops into experience, but passes into “ actual 
tranayression,” :.. despite of ‘ outward appliances 
whether social, legal or moral,” unless an in- 
fluence from above, @ principle of sanctification, 
aupervenes upon the unspiritual habit. We can 
therefore repeat, with a decided emphasis, the 
whole of the quotation given above.” 


Most certainly we did not’ mean to assert nor 
to imply that there is ncthing in the child or 
in the man which God can approve and love, 


of regeneration, or been brought to an experi- 
mental knowledge of Christ's redeeming office.” 
The young ruler who came to Christ so eager for 
instruction, evidently bad many amiable and at- 
tractive qualities, and Jesus discerning these, 
“loved him ;” and yet the ciaracter of that young 
man was supremely selfish, and by Christ’s own 
teaching, his worldly, miserly spirit—which was 
the form in which depravity ruled his heart— 
would shut him out of heaven. He loved the 
world more than God, when the two were brought 
into direct competition as objects of choice; he 
loved riches.too well to part with them at the 
express command of Christ. In his case, what- 
ever and how many soever were his amiable 
traits, there existed no true moral goodness, for 
he deliberately and wilfully rejected the known 
will of God, when the command of God came in 
conflict with his worldly, selfish interests. His 
amiable traits were but constitutional quali- 
ties, or natural susceptibilities to truth and good- 
ness ; they were not moral virtues growing oul 
of the intelligent, voluntary and supreme love of 
God as the life-principle of the soul. This case 
exemplifies our view of the state of every indi- 
vidual prior to his moral’ renovation; he has 
propensities to evil and capabilities for good ; we 
know not how these are balanced in the soul, 
but in point of fact the propensities toward evi! 
are invariably indulged as soon as moral agency 
begins. And here we differ from the Register as 
we now understand its position. We do cer- 
tainly believe that “ when a child begins to act 
as a conscious moral agent, the first act in the 
order of time isa sinful aet;” this was the intent 
of our declaration when we said that the native 
propensities to evil in the- human mind, “in all 
cases lead to sin as soon as the individual is ca- 
pable of acting consciously and voluntarily,” 
though we would not take it upon ourselves to 
determine when that period arrives. We do not, 
however, hold that the first moral act is necessa- 
rily a sinful act; for we have already said that 
the propensities which lead to it might be re- 
strained, and that the sin pertains solely to vo- 
luntary action. Rightly estimated, the motives 
to right action are always vastly superior to the 
motives to wrong action, and yet the first prevail 
not necessarily, but actually and invariably. 

The Register does not understand our language 
to teach that upon the first yielding to propensi_ 
ties to evil, “the character becomes utterly, and 
in every part, sinful.” We certainly do under- 
stand our language to teach this, and this is our 
doctrine. We spoke of the voluntary gratifica- 
tion of these propensities as “a state of actual 
transgression,” from which one is delivered only 
by a special divine influence. This then is a 
permanent state until the time of such renewal, 
and this “ state of opposition to conscience and 
to God” is the character, and it is a character 
“utterly and in every part, sinful.” The term 
character, in this connection, can apply only to 
that which is moral; and as related to the law 
of God, character is but one comprehensive 
thing, viz., the state of the will toward that law. 
A state of opposition or of non-compliance is 
sin and only sin. The law requires that we 
shall love God with all the heart and soul and 
mind and strength, with every power and faculty 
of the soul exercised in obedience to its fullest 
extent; if, therefore, one acts ina single instance 
“contrary toa known law of God,” he thereby 
falls into a state of disobedience and becomes a 
transgressor of the whole law. This is our doc- 
trine, and, as we believe, the doctrine of the 
Scriptures. We do not argue it here, beeause 
our present object is not to prove our opinions, 
but to state them with a view to a possible 
agreement with others. We fear that, after all, 
the Register does not hold to our statement of 
human depravity according to its true and legiti- 
mate import, but shall be happy to find ourselves 
mistaken. 

We have protracted the discussion of human 
nature to such a length, that we have barely 
room to quote what the Register says of Divine 
Influence. We put to the Register the following 
query : 

“Ts there or is theie not, in distinction from 
the Truth and from all objective motive, a subjec- 
tive influence on the mind itself, emanating di- 
rectly from the Author of the mind, and in har- 
mony with the constitution and the laws of 
mind, and such that the mind may not be prop- 
perly conscious of this infl ence, but only of the 
acts and states consequent upon it, which influ- 
ence gives the mind an appetency for the truth, 
and secures the result ¢” 

In reply to this, the Register says: 

“So precisely we understand it. We supposed 
The Independent signified by a “divine influ- 
ence” that secret, invisible and often indescriba- 
ble energy, of the Most High, which Jesus com- 
pared to the wind that bloweth where it list- 
eth, which visits the soul according to no defina- 
ble method other than its own Holy Will, which 
has voices infinitely diversified, which pleads 
with us not only by the varied discipline of life, 
by the aspects of nature, by the ordinances and 
institutions of our religion, by conscience and 
the Bible, by moods of the mind and the events 
of Providence, but also by ways more direct and 
intimate still, such as no man can predict or re- 
=, This spirit we are suffered to quench if 
we Will, and grieve away, to our condemnation ; 
so that the responsibility of roe or reject- 
ing the blessed messenger rests with the sou] 
itself. It will be apparent therefore that we an- 
swer the following question of our cotemporary 
no otherwise than in the affirmative. Most em- 
phatically do we believe in a “subjective influ- 
ence on the mind itself, distinct from ‘ the Truth’ 
and from all objective motive, emanating directly 
from the Author of the mind—which influence 
gives the mind an appetency for the truth, and 
secures the result.” 

With this agreement of the Register in our 
views on another important branch of Christian 
doctrine, we are no less delighted than with its 
first assent to our view of human nature. Ina 
subsequent number, the Register, in reply to a 
correspondent, is even more explicit as to the 
necessity of a special divine influence in the 
moral renc ation of the soul. A correspondent 
had sent the following note : 

“ Messrs. Eprrers :—Is there not an inconsis- 
tency in the last of your paragraphs but one in 
the leading editorial of Nov. 2d? First, you as- 
sert that ‘the responsibility of welcoming or re- 
jecting the blessed We pe {the Holy Spirit) 
‘rests with the soul itself; and then you em- 
phatically declare your agreement with The In- 
dependent, when he asserts that ‘ there is, in dis- 
tinction from the truth and from all objective 
motive, a subjective influence on the mind itself, 
emanating directly from the Author of the mind, 
&c., &e., which influence gives the mind an appe- 
tency for the truth and secures the result’ So 
far as I can see at present this is Calvinism, this 
is the old doctrine of effectual grace, which 
must either stop at partial 1rRESISTIBLE election 
or universal salvation. I should be glad to 
obtain the views of the Register = this point. 

A Unitarian.” 

To this the Register, under the caption “Our 
Calvinism,” replies as follows, avowing substan- 
tially its belief in the accepted doctrines of the 
“strivings of the Spirit” and the “ grieving of 
the Spirit,” as well as that the Divine Spirit is 
the Author of all true moral renovation in the 
soul of man: 

“ We believe in the constant presence and the 
immediate ‘action of the Divine Spirit on the 
soul, but in perfect harmony with our freedom of 
will, We can resist the influence that is acting 
upon us till through long continued resistance 
we become altogether insensible to it. The 
Spirit, we believe, awakens in all men ‘an ap- 
petency for the truth,’ but we, if we choose, may 
by resistance destroy it. So, if we codperate 
with the Spirit, it will ‘secure the result, but 
then we may refuse to codperate and thus fail. 
Thus while the Divine Spirit both begins and fin- 
ishes the work, ‘the responsibility of welcoming 
or rejecting it, rests with the soul itself.’ We 
see ho inconsistency, but rather a singular har- 
mony between the two statements, God awakens 


a desire in us; we may disregard or we may 
obey it. 
ing with us, till he secures the result; and every 
one who thus chooses to obey, will succeed.” 


If we obey it, he helps us on, codperat- 


Rev. Frepericx Tomrrns, of Nova Scotia, is 


now in this city, soliciting aid for the chureh at 
Yarmouth in that province (a church founded by 
New England emigration more than a century 
ago), to which he has ministered for a few years 





until the soul has “ passed through aspecial act | 


with great acceptance and success. Mr. Tom- 
kins having recently been appointed principal 
of the new college at Liverpool in the prov- 
ince, wishes to leave the church which he has 
nursed free from debt, and as little as possible 
damaged by his removal. Mr. T.’s ministerial 
standing is highly respectable, and his object de- 
serving of countenance. 


——o+—_— 


MISCHIEVOUS SELP-EXAMINATION. 


The term, self-examination, is applied, not to 
the consideration of one’s outward conduct, but 
to a review and analysis of one’s hidden feel- 
ings; to the motives, and the moral complexion 
of one’s emotions: In this matter, as in many 
others, those who most need it seldom practice 
it, and those practice it most who could best do 
without it. Thus if a man have a strong prac- 
tical cast, a natural sagacity in matters of form 
and substance, a ready knowledge of men and 
things, he will tend to cultivate that outward 
direction of his mind ; and to regard introspec- 
tion as unpractical. This opinion is confirmed 
by the few paroxysmal attempts at the study of 
himself. Made upon impulse, without skill, or | 
practice, upon too large a scale, with the heat of 
new zeal, the result is confusion and disgust. 
He reverts to his practical life, and always speaks 
of himself as not adapted to metaphysical medi- 
tation. Yet, this man especially needs to study 
himself, because Je is so strongly drawn away 
toward outward life. 

On the other hand, a reflective, sensitive mind, 
dwells upon its own states too much, and lives 
so much in introspection, as to have but a slen- 
der sympathy with the outward world. , 

A special form of this*last mentioned danger 
}is frequently found in young and conscientious 
Christians. They attempt tu usintain a habitual 
watch over their minds, They check every bud- 
ding feeling till they know what fruit it will 
bear. They stop every swelling emotion till 
they have ‘examined’ it. They treat the relig- 
ious feelings, an an Officer would a person sus- 
pected of having stolen goods about his person— 
stripping off its cloak, and scrutinizing sharply. 
The mind, thus badgered, is like a steed whom 
you whip with one hand and hold in with the 
other; it becomes restless and chafed. The 
poor victim does not know ‘how he does feel.’ 
He wishes he knew his own motives. He will 
be heard inquiring much after his ‘ evidences.’ 
“How cana man tell whether he has faith or 
not?” ‘How may I know whether I really love 
God’ “How do I know whether all my mo- 
tives in seeking religion are not selfish.” Such 
questions will identify the victims of narrow 
self-examination. 

Tke moment a feeling becomes an object of 
attention, it ceases to be a feeling: Emotions 
change to ideas. The real process of what is 
called, by many, self-examination, is but the 
transmutation of an emotive state into an intel- 
lectual state ; for feeling perishes where analysis 
begins. They burn the flower that they may 
analyze its ashes, and then are discontented that, 
raking in the ashes, they find neither root, stem, 
nor flower. 

This course is every way unnatural, afid in- 
flicts upon the mind a long train of mischiefs. 
There can be no such thing asa current in the 
mind, a free sweep, a generous momentum, 
where every state is stripped for examination. 
The mind becomes restless. It begins nervously 
to break out in one direction or another, seeking 
by violent reactions that natural liberty which 
has been denied it. If the causes continue, the 
results will vary according to the peculiar tem- 
perament and structure of the mind. Some will 
retract in disgust from all attempts at religion, 
except as a scheme of morals. Others will grow 
despondent, and all their lifetime be subject to 
bondage. Others still, will come to a degree of 
morbid sensitiveness, which will but stop short 
of superstition. They will have a thousand 
questions starting up—they will feel pangs of 
remorse upon the slightest occasion; they will 
be thrown off their guard by a text suddenly 
presented, hy the remarks of clergymen or Chrie- 
tian friends, and brood in perpetual disquiet over 
a chaotic and gloomy experience. 

In such states, every effort of the sufferer be- 
ing 2 stimulus upon a jaded or morbid condition, 
wil! aggravate the suffering and put relief yet 
turther off. 

Such mischiefs are not imaginary. Every 
year we meet very many. Some five persons 
within a week, have come to our notice. 

Perhaps the detail of instances from life, and 
the treatment proposed, with the reasons, will 
benefit some who are sufferers, and excite atten- 
tion to this department of pastoral theology. * 


—-9e——— 


GOD'S WISDOM SHOWN IN REDEMPTION. 


There is no point of view from which we can 
regard the System of Redemption, no aspect or 
relation in which we can consider it, in which it 
must not appear wonderful and admirable; a 
reason for joy, and a proper subject of attentive 
study. In itself, in its history, as related to 
God’s compassion and grace, as influential! on 
human elevation and happiness, as_ reaching 
back over the Past and forward into the Future 
in the range of its influences—in all it demands, 
and in all it receives, the grateful delight of the 
Christian heart. Go around it as we will, in its 
solid and spherical beauty, and look at as we 
will, from any point soever of its many-sided re- 
lations, we cannot but feel its completeness and 
majesty. 

But there is one aspect in which we do not 
enough, perhaps, or not habitually enough, re- 
gard Redemption ; yet in which the Scriptures 
very frequently present it. It is in its relation 
to the Divine Wisdom ;—as an illustration of 
that ;—its grand result and trophy in the Universe. 
It is such, Whether we regard this Wisdom as 
the mere Power of adapting the means to an end 
so as to accomplish the end, however difficult— 
or, more properly, as this intelligent faculty 
combined with absolute Knowledge, and subor- 
dinated constantly to the nighest Benevolence— 
still it is shown most resplendently in Redemp- 
tion. So Paul teaches us, when he expressly de- 
clares to the Ephesian Christians that this Wis- 
dom of God, even his manifold, variegated, 
comprehensive Wisdom, was exhibited in this 
System ; was exhibited so brilliantly and grandly 
that higher Intelligences—the Principalities and 
Powers in heavenly places—find here, that Wis- 
dom most gloriously displayed eventothem. In 
order that we may feel this as it deserves, we 
must- remember how great and difficult was the- 
work to be effected by the Redemption which 
God planned. 

The Law of Holiness, and of perfect Benevo- 
lence, pervades the Creation which God has es- 
tablished. It is in the spiritual world what 
gravitation isin the material. It passes over and 
binds all intelligent Beings, It reaches the 
Throne of God himself. It is inestimably lovely 
and excellent in itself. It is indispensably con- 
nected with the well-being of the Creation. The 
Paradise on the earth was the fitting scene for the 
expression of its principle ; all outward beauty 
being in harmony with the beauty which was 
intrinsic and spiritual. In heaven is seen its 
completed development, and its full effulgence. 
And the glory and peace of Heaven—its know- 
ledge, and joy, and constant progress, the favor 
of God which lights it as a Sun, the presence of 
Christ to the souls that adore him—all is but 
the fruit of the Holiness therein. It would 
make the Earth a Paradise now, if it were obeyed 
among its inhabitants. 

God loves this therefore. All holy beings re- 
joice in and love it. Its observance is indispen- 
sable to the highest and permanent good of the 
creation. Diffuse it throughout that creation, make 
it every where universal—and perfect blessedness, 
aconstant and grand advancement, a peace and 
progress like that of Heaven—would be its 
present and universal fruits. God has enjoined 
that it be thus universal. He has surrounded it 
with Sanctions, and has given to it fully the 
weight of his authority. And in so doing, he 
has illustrated clearly the perfection of His char- 
acter. He has given to the Universe the gua- 
ranty of his desire to promote its % 
But now this Holiness, Sin breaks and tram- 











ples. It is precisely the opposite of holiness.| mind for the conception and the appreciation of 
It is selfish, idolatrous, and ungodly, in its es-| just proportions and harmonious colors, that he 
sence and nature. It is a voluntary, free viola-| is naturally impelled to actualize these concep- 


tion of the law, which God loves and enjoins; 
its violation by a Being who was made with fac- | 


ulty and opportunity té keep it. This sin has 
been committed, too, by men, not as individuals 
meiely, but as classes, as nations, as a Race, 
since the Fall. They have aru loved to commit 
it. It has been their habit; their pleasure; 
the law of their activity. And except as inter- 
positions from God have come to eheck and exalt 
them, they have committed it universally, con- 
tinually, and with utmost desire. Their very 
Nature has become defiled with it; the con- 
science, perverted, or blinded and stupefied ; the 
heart depraved and full of wrong impulses; the 
intelligence blunted. The knowledge of God, 
the love of the Truth, the intimate communion 
with heavenly Intelligences, the clear appreben- 
sion of spiritual and Divine verities, have been 
lost from the Soul. The native dispositions of 


man are now corrupted, and tend to sin, as the | 


sparke to fly upwerd. And the law of Holi- 
ness which should pervade and control the race, 
is just as thoroug!:ly denied and thrown off by 
them, as completely disregarded, as if it were 
abolished. Instead of the peace, the knowledge 
and the life which it would give—there are 
crimes and violences, and all impurity. Instead 
of its holiness, there is inward corruptness. In- 
stead of its order and peace, there is confusion 
and ruin. 

It is so with the Race, when God sets himself 
to recover it. How shall he do this, then? 
Manifestly, there are two things to be accom- 
plished in order to it:—1. The obligation and 
the intrinsic beauty of Holiness must be shown, 
and God's love for it be displayed as the law of 
his Creation, while yet a pardon is given to ¢he 
penitent ; and 2. A check must be put to human 
sin ; a remedy must be provided for the disease 
in the heart. The mind must be so enlightened, 
the conscience so awakened, the sensibilities to 
duty and to truth, and to spiritual happiness, so 
purified and re-kindled, and the heart so re- 
newed-—-that man will no more seek Sin and love 
it; that he will rejoice to turn from it, and find 
peace and enjoyment in the pursuits of Holi- 
ness. This is the two-fold, and marvellous 
problem before the mind of man’s Creator and 
Sovereign ;—to reconcile the preservation and 
the establishment of Holiness as the law of his 
Creation, and the vindication of his character as 
its consistent and faithful Executive, with the 
pardon of the sinner; and then to secure the 
return of the sinner to obedience to this. The 
most intricate and the most amazing elements are 
united inthe problem. The most subtle and the 
most stupendous difficulties environ its accom- 
plishment. The freedom of man is to be pre- 
served and secured, while his course is to be 
changed, and his character to be re-moulded. 
The holiness of God’s Government. and the well- 
being of ihe Universe dependent upon that, are to 
be established and illustrated, while the guilty 
and hardened are to be justified and saved. No 
wonder that Principalities and Powers bent with 
amaze ove: a problem so deep ! 

But truly, no wonder either, that they exalt 
and praise Jehovah in view of its accomplish- 
ment; in view of the method by which it has 
been solved; of the agencies and operations 
through which its end has been effected. The 
voluntary and self-assumed humiliation of God 
in the Incamation, the testimony Christ gave to 
the beauty and the authority of Holiness through 
his perfect life on the earth, the endurance of 
the suffering which followed him through his 
course, and made each step along his way a step 
of pain, the endurance of the mysterious and un- 
speakable suffering which he met upon the Cross 
—from which he shrank so earnestly and in- 
stinctively, yet which he bore with so much for- 
titude and patient love for those who smote him, 
while even the rocks and hills were rent before 
it, the graves opened, and the dead aroused— 
how did this show, in its stupendous greatness, 
in its unspeakable strangeness and awfulness, to 
all God’s system, the authority of his Law ; his 
will to maintain it! With what new sense of the 


for the hoiiness and benevolence which are 
enjoined in his rule for the action of his crea- 
tures, must they have been filled who hung 
over the Cross, and watched to the close the 
events that there transpired! The conscience 
which now bows down most brokenly under the 
sense of sin, accepts this expiatory work and 
death of Christ, as a sufficient foundation fo: 
pardon and Divine acceptance. It needs no 
grander. It feels this to be ample. And to the 
Spirits before God, whose view of it is larger and 
more noble than ours, who see the vastness of 
its relations to God and to his government more 
fully and clearly than we now can, it must have 
testified, with utmost impressiveness, of the mani- 
fold wisdom of Him who framed it. 

So of the provision for man’s renewal, in 
heart; for the instruction of his mind in the 
knowledge of truth; the inspiration of his con- 
science, by the impulse of sanctions, and from 
the fountain-lights of Right and Duty ; the pro- 
duction or the developement within him, of al! 
which is true and beautiful in character, of al! 
which is God-like, and which God will accept 
The Truth is given, through Christ, in larger 
scope, in greater variety of method, with a more 
full and powerful utterance, than it had ever 
received in the ministry of others; with the 
sympathetic and kindly utterance of a brother- 
man; but the complete authority of the infinite 
God. His example, also, displays, as his words 
exhibit, the law of Purity, and of perfect Bene- 
volence. His Church embodies and carries for- 
ward the influences which he, as Teacher and 
Exemplar, has introduced into the courses of hn- 
man life; and thus he operates, as no other could 
have done, for the instruction anJ rectification of 
those whom he addresses. But still, with this, 
to close and crown the system of his agencies, 
to make them all more valuable and effectual, is 
given the personal influence of the Holy Spirit; 
the Divine energy which comes from God, oli 
which vivifies the Soul. He moves upon the 
mind, and guides the will, and instructs and ex- 
alts the conscience; and as cooperated with by 
the free and personal activities of the soul, he 
prepares it for the glory and honor of Heaven. 
The agency exerted is as radical and as power- 
ful as the want to be mets central and intriusic. 
The end to be accomplished is perfectly attained : 
and by the means most suited to its nature and 
its greatness. In both its parts the problem be- 
fore the Divine wisdom is perfectly resolved. 
The work to be effected is completely wrought 
out; and by agencies so sublime that we as yet 
can scarcely understand them, that they involve 
a new developement of the capacities of the God- 
head. 

No wonder, then, that Angels admire and 
exult, at this system ; that in it they discover the 
choicest and most memorable manifestations of 
God; of his glorious and manifold Wisdom and 
Might. They but see whatis in it. They catch 
a light, not of their own imagination, but which 
really inheres in this stupendous Work for the 
Redemption of man. It shall be ours, blessed be 
God! to see it with them, with purified hearts 
and with exalted powers, if we reach Heaven! 
And one great element in the blessedness of Hea- 
ven shall be the progressive apprehension and 
mastery of it! 


——+ -—_ — 


PAINTING AND STATUARY. 


It is well, sometimes, to meet a prejudice by 
giving it free utterance, and letting men see haw 
it looks in letter-press. We beg to have it ur- 
jerstood that just upon this principle we have 
printed the communication on our first page, 
under the above head. It is a definite and 
hearty expression, in forcible terms, of one of 
the most unintelligent prejudices that floats 
among good men. Its principle, if carried out 
strictly, would strip human life of all the orna 
ments of Art, and reduce it to the flat level of 
atility and fort—repr d by a square 
house, easy staircases, a “Bus from the door, 
with beef and plum-pudding six times a week. 
We take leave to dissent. 

The fact that there are aptitudes in man’s 














tions in an outward embodiment, and that others 
then find instruction and pleasure in their study 
—shows, inevitably, that they were intended to 
be used and enjoyed ; as the fin of a fish shows 
that it was meant to swim, or the wing of a bird 
that God made it to fly. Through various organs 
the Sense of Beauty seeks an expression ; some- 
times in Poetry and the elegance of Literature ; 
sometimes in Music: sometimes in Architecture ; 
sometimes in Painting and Statuary. Of these 
various expressions, that of Literature is the most 
easy and familiar; that of Music, to the souls 
so constituted as to feel it, the most subtle, pow- 
erful, and overwhelming : and that of Architec- 
ture, the richest and most imposing. Painting is 
more sensuous than music or poetry, and less 
grand and memorable than architecture ; but it is 
vivid, graceful, and satisfying. Statuary has 
something of narrowness and rigidity in it al- 
ways, in spite of the inimitable grace of its best 
models, which prevents it from appealing to the 
popular taste; but it hus also, asan Art, a pure- 
ness and loftiness of spirit, pervading and encir- 
cling it, which greatly endear it to its votaries 
and students. It is the severest, and most clas- 
sic of the Arts of Beauty. And though less 
adapted than others to popular impression, the 
good sense of the world has awarded to its suc- 
cessful students the meed of honor. They are 
not imitators; but the expressers, through the 


| chisel and in the stone, of dreams of Beauty as 


sweet and bright as ever Petrarch or Raphael 
knew. 

As to throwing these works into the ‘ hot 
vortex of Vesuvius, we should rather try the ex- 
periment on our friend’s communication. 


—* 





MR. FINNEY IN ENGLAND. 





The success of Mr. Finney’s labors in England 
cannot but fill every Christian heart with joy. 
There are few, perhaps, who sympathize with 
some minor peculiarities of Mr. Finney’s system : 
but fewer still we believe who do not regard his 
practical success in revival labors as a matter of 
common gratulation to all Christians. Mr. Fin- 
ney has been known in Great Britain for several 
years by means of his Revival Lectures. The 
circulation of these has been very great; one 
publisher, Mr. Johnson of Manchester, having 
issued 80,000 copies. Several other editions 
have been largely circulated, and in Wales, espe- 
cially, these lectures have been blessed in awak- 
ening a very general revival in the Congrega- 
tional churches. Upon urgent invitations, for 
several years past, Mr. Finney visited England 
last November. Landing at Southampton, on 
the 6th, he proceeded to Haughton, Huntingdon- 
shire, the residence of the gentleman whose 
liberality has relieved Mr. Finney of any secular 
care since leaving home; and labored for three 
weeks with remarkable success. In a popula- 
tion of 700, in two villages, probably a hundred 
conversions occurred; fifty have united with 
churches, and more ate propounded. 

Mr. Finney proce next to Birmingham, 
upon urgent invitation. A consultation was 
held at the house of Rev. Jobn Angell James. 
Mr. F. was requested to preach in rotation in all 
the pulpits of the Congregational and Baptist 
churches, which he did. Afterwards his labors 
were principally confined to Mr. James's congre- 
gation and to that of Rev. Mr. Rose, a Baptist 
pastor, There was no lecture-room in the city 
that could hold the inquirers. We do not recol- 
Ject the numbers added to the churches. The 
first fruits added to Mr. Rose’s church were 
between seventy and a hundred. 

It was while here that letters began to arrive 
from America warning ministers, and especially 
deborting so influential a man as John Angell 
James, from putting confidence in Mr. Finney. 
The result was that at Mr. Finney’s request, Mr. 
James had a thorough interchange of theological 
views with Mr. F. Dr. Redford, of Worcester, 








Divine veracity, of the infinitude of God’s love | 


accounted the most sound and learned theologian 
in the Congregational body, was also present. 
| The result was what we suppose it would be 
with any sound catholic Christian men, who 
were unbiassed by the excitements which have 
influenced the public mind on this side of the 
water, that the differences of theology were not 
fundamental ; nor such as to vacate confidence. 

At Dr. Rediord’s request, Mr. Finney labored 
for six weeks in Worcester, until the meeting of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
dividing his time between Dr. Redford’s church 
and that of Dr. Croes, a Baptist. The fruits 
were very great. Nor did the work cease upon 
Mr. F.’s departure, but continued for months 
ander the labor of Dr. Redford. ‘ 

Mr. Finney was introduced to the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, in May, by 
Sohn Angell James and Dr. Redford; nor has 
that confidence so justly and generously extended 
to him béen withdrawn, although efforts have 
been frequently made by private letters from 
America, and through American religious jour- 
nals, to destroy his influence. 
paper which I saw in London, declared that how- 
ever flattering present appearances might be in 
London, the final fruit would be most disastrous, 
and that the churches in America in which Mr. 
F. had labored have sence wept tears of blood in 
consequence. 

Upon invitation of Dr. Campbell, pastor of the 
Tabernacle, once the scene of Whitefield’s labors, 
Mr. Finney began to labor in London and has 
continued there until late in Autumn. In that 
time many hundreds have been hopefully con- 
verted. On two occasions we were present, 
when, at the close of Sabbath evening's service 
more than a thousand persons presented them- 
selves in an adjoining hall, as inquirers. Nor 
have we ever witnessed in any place, more 
solemnity, order, and unexceptional propriety in 
the conduct of meetings, than has prevailed 
under Mr. Finney at the Tabernacle. And now, 
if we were an English clergyman, and if we 
were inclined to doubt the reality of Revivals, 
and seeing the results of Mr. Finney’s labors, 
should hear it testified, from the land of revivals, 
that they were spurious, that good as they might 
now seem, they would end in mischief, we should 
conclude not against Mr. Finney ; but against 
revivals. We should say, ‘If these are spuri- 
ous all revivals are spurious.” This is the tend- 
ency of the efforts put forth by religious news- 
papers in America to undermine Mr. Finney in 
England. For the sake of pushing at a theologi- 
cal antagonist, they are deepening the impress 
ion, already too deep, that revivals of religion 
are disorders ; the channels of mischief and not 
of blessings! 

With Mr. Finney’s peculiar opinions we have 
about the same sympathy that we have with the 
opinions of those who oppose him. We regard 
the refinings and abstractions of both sides to 
be alike unprofitable ; and to be too far removed 
from the track of popular sympathy to be dan- 
gerous to any except to those addicted to specu- 
lative web-weaving ; and they cannot be much 
spoiled. 

We are very far from thinking Mr. Finney a 
model; or the Revivals which sprung up under 
his labors early in his career to be such in all 
respects as we should now wish to see. 

It is very unfair to take a higher state of 
things which has in part resulted from a man’s 
labors and by it criticise those labors. If the 
choice presented us were the revivals of Western 
New York from 1825 to 1837, and a train of 
purer revivals, we should choose the latter. But 
if the choice were between no revivals at all 
and such as followed Mr. Finney’s labors, we 
should most gratefully receive such memorable 
works of grace, even though their imperfections 
were greater. An imperfect Revival is better 
than a perfect stagnation. Spiritual death is the 
worst possible heresy ; and spiritual life, though 
in ite first presentation it come forth with its 
grave clothes hanging: upon it, is better than the 
grim propriety of lethargy. Our English breth- 
ren ought to understand that the opinions ex- 
pressed by several religious newspapers on this 
side are not the opinions of the American 
church; that there is a large proportion of 
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in his views of Christian perfection, and not 
ignorant of some evils in his early Revival 
labors, who, notwithstanding, regard his life to 
have been an era in the Revival history of 
America, and his labors, upon the whole, to 
have been a precious blessing to the cause of 
God in America. Another generation will sift 
the chaff from the wheat, and then, we firmly 
believe, few men will be found to have been a 
better husbandman than Charles G. Finney! 
May God long spare his life and increase his 
usefulness ! * 


JESUITISM IN NEW YORK. 


Our community was somewhat startled last 
week by the announcement of a lecture before 
the Mercantile Library Association, on the 
Jesutrs, by the Very Reverend Dr. Ryder, of the 
Roman Catholic College at Georgetown, D. C. 
Some were disposed to accuse the Lecture Com- 
mittee of the Association of a covert design to 
spread Romanism among the young men of the 
Institution, and others of courting popularity 
from that class who are so much petted by poli- 
ticians. We believe, however, that the Lecture 
Committee acted in good faith, and deserve no 
censure. Upon their own responsibility they have 
made arrangements for a course of lectures, in- 
volving an expense of nearly one thousand dol- 
lars; in the selection of lecturers they have 
aimed to bring in as wide a range of talent as 
could be commanded, and to avoid the least ap- 
pearance of bias in politics or religion, Dr. 
Ryder was selected as a gentleman of intelligence, 
a popular speaker, and a clergyman of high re- 
pute in his own communion. His subject was 
not known to the committee till a few days be- 
fore the lecture, and he was then advised that 
nothing tari or polemical could be admitted ; 
to which he replied that his lecture would be 
purély historical. And so in asense it was ; but 
it was history quoted after the manner of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, or after the manner of the French 
Jesuits under the restored Bourbon dynasty, who 
prepared as a text-book for schools a history of 
France, in which all allusion to the Revolution, 
Napoleon and the Empire, was suppressed in the 
vague intimation of a ‘period of popular com- 
motion.’ According to Dr. Ryder the Jesuits are 
the meek of the earth, earnest and unassuming 
missionaries of the cross, free from avarice and 
ambition, never consenting to sin, never inter- 
meddling with families or governments, but prac- 
tically the stanch friends and supporters of 
Republicanism. According to him, Macaulay — 
of whose authority Archbishop Hughes is so 
proud—grossly misrepresents the order, and Pas- 
cal’s letters are a tissue of stupid lies. 

We had thought of examining Dr. Ryder’s posi- 
tions in detail ; but for the body of our readers this 
is not necessary, and we understand that Mr. 
John Lord, who is to lecture before the Associa- 
tion in the present course, will administer the 
antidote to whatever poison Dr. Ryder may have 
diffused among youth little read in history, and 
easily captivated by a pleasing style and a bland 
address. The subject may be safely left there- 
fore in his hands. We may recur to it, however, 
at a future time. 

The Lecture Committee have now shown their 
liberality in inviting an eminent Roman Catholic 
divine to lecture before the Association, and he 
has proved his inability to appreciate or respond 
to that liberality, by using the occasion for the 
defense of an institution whose sole object is 
the aggrandizement of the papal see. An.histo- 
rical lecture, forsooth! As well might the most 
ultra demagogue attempt to foist upon a literary 
assembly the dogmas of his party, under the fic- 
tion of an historical lecture on Thomas Jefferson 
and his times. 

The course taken by Dr. Ryder was in perfect 
keeping with that of Archbishop Hughes on all 
public occasions, and shows the folly of extend- 
ing to such men the courtesies of a literary so- 
ciety. Sould the Mercantile Library Association 
repeat the experiment, so far as the sympathy of 
this community is concerned, they would reckon 
without their host. s 
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NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


The Society lately organized under this name, 
held its first public meeting at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, last Monday evening. The occasion 
was one of great enthusiasm; the audience was 
immense, the singing excellent, aud the speaking 
able and eloquent; the cause of temperance re- 
ceived an impulse which must be felt for a long 
time to come. But while we rejoice in every 
movement that augurs good for this cause, we 
do not see the necessity for another national or- 
ganization upon the same ground wiih the Amer- 
ican Temperance Union. That Society has its 
established organ and its active and experienced 
Secretary ; and if for any cause there is a lack 
of efficiency in the institution, it would be better 
to infuse new life into it, or to remodel it en- 
tirely, than to burden the friends of Temperance 
with the support of two societies with two sets 
of officers and publications. 7 

A generous contribution was made on Monday 
evening toward the expenses of the new organi- 
zation, chiefly in the form of subscriptions for 
life membership, some of which were very skil- 
fully auctioneered out of the friends of distin- 
guished politicians. The writer was honored 
wtih such a nomination. from some partial 
friends, to whom he is grateful for the compli- 
ment. As at present advised, however, we shall 
hold the honor in abeyance till we ascertain the 
position of some of our illustrious fellow-mem- 
bers. In our humble way we are a little partic- 
ular as to the company we keep; and while we 
are happy to be associated with Jenny Lind and 
Mr. Barnum—of whose pure temperance princi- 
ples there is no doubt—we wish to know whe- 
ther Hon. Henry Clay and Gen. Lewis Cass (we 
believe Mr. Webster was not propounded) are 
thorough tetotalers, before we consent to have 
our name appear on the same temperance roll 
with theirs. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 


THE “FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.” 

The disruption of the Free church of Scotland 
from the establishment took place in May, 1843. 
Most of our readers, it may be presumed, remem- 
ber the event, and the manner of it, as described 
in the newspapers at thetim2. All Scotland was 
in a glow—all Britain, all Christendom felt the 
grandeur of the hour—when for conscience’ sake, 
and for the sake of the inalienable freedom of the 
church within her own sphere, or what they 
called the headship of Christ in his own king- 
dom,—some five hundred ministers of the estab- 
lished kirk relinquished their livings, their 
manses, their beloved and time-honored places of 
worship, their dignities and privileges as clergy- 
men of a church in alliance with a state. To 
the very moment when the General Assembly of 
the old and undivifled establishment met for its 
annual session in St. Andrew’s church, Edin- 
burgh, and was opened with antique pomp under 
the sanction of the sovereign as represented by 
the Lord High Commissioner, it was widely 
doubted whether the evangelical party—the as- 
serters of the supremacy of the church under 
Christ in her own sphere,—wedded as they were 
to the principle of an establishment, and sworn 
enemies to dissent and voluntaryism—would not 
submit to the judicial decision which had been 
pronounced against them in the House of Lords, 
and thus retain their places, their emoluments 
and their dignities with only some slight sacrifice 
of their consistency. Among the multitudes who 
like Thomas Carlyle on the one hand, and 
the politicians and economists whom he vitu- 
perates on the other hand, agree in believing 
that religious faith and earnestness have utterly 
perished from off the earth, that religious 
opinions and practices everywhere are nothing 
but dead traditions, and that all men in these 
days (degenerate in the view of the said Thomas, 
but enlightened in the view of the economists) 
are influenced by no higher motive than a 
supteme regard to their own bread and butter,—- 








it was commonly held that a very few of the 


tarily su a Free army which will not be 
controlled as to military questions by the civ) 
power and which claims a divine right to elec; 
and commissien its own oificers, and to legislate 
for itself quoad militaria ; then perhaps a Fie, 
church may obtain the benefiteof an establish. 
ment, and the support of the government and the 
aristocracy, without wearing the ignominy of 
gilded collar or submitting to any restrictions on 
its ecclesiastical and spiritual freedom. 

In the Free church scheme for the “ sustenta. 
tion,” as they call it, of the ministry, an ar. 
tempt is made to obtain some of the advantages 
of an establishment. No minister of their com. 
munion is to be left to the embarrassment and 
depression of a small stipend, as we in America 
reckon smallness of salary. The plan is that ali 
the congregations shall contribute (I know no: 
how often,) to a common sustentation fund, and 
that out of that fund each pastor, in city and 
country, in the Lowlands and in the Highlands 
and Islands, shall receive at least £150 annually 
—that is seven hundred and fifty dollars. In 
addition to this each congregation may give to 
its pastor as much as their ability may permit 
and the special expensiveness of living in their 
locality may require, or just as much as he and 
they may agree upon. In the heat and zeal of a 
new enterprise, the scheme has worked thus far 
much better than we could have expected. The 
“ sustentation fund” has not reached the amount 
required as the least that would be sufficient 
The dividend of £150 to each pastor has no! 
been practicable.g Only £120—or in Ameri- 
ean currency six hundred dollars—was the last 
year’s dividend. And the state of the Free 
church in this respect is far from satisfactory 
The great majority of their churches, or charges, 
seem to depend on the common fund for the sup- 
port of their ministers, rather than on their own 
efforts. An official statement in the Home and 
Foreign Record of the Free Church, for October, 
says on the subject of “ self sustaining charges” 

“The number of these charges is very small, 
and it gives a painful feeling of uncertainty to 
the financial condition of the church that this 
state of things should exist. If we take the 
measure which the General Assembly has re 
peatedly declared to be the minimum which ou: 
ministers should receive from the sustentation 
fund, no charge ought to be regartled as self-sus 
taining which does not contribute at least £150 
a yearto that fund. According to this measure, 
there are only 108 charges which are self-sug 
taining; that is to say, only this number of 
charges contribute £150 a year and upwards to 
the sustentation fund. The total number ot 
charges is about 730, upwards of 620 of which 
are aid-receiving ; that is, were the stipends of ou: 
ministers £150, they would receive more from the 
sustentation fund than they pay into it. Even 
at the present low rate of remuneration to ov 
ministers, there are under 200 charges which are 
self-sustaining, leaving above 530 who receive 
aid toa greater or less extent from the general 
fund.” 

The number of congregations or charges in 
the Established church is 1,138, The number in 
the Free church is only 844. But the average 
number in the congregations of the Free church 
is beyond controversy far greater than the aver 
age number in the congregations of the establisl- 
ment. L. B. 


defeated party, half a dozen perhaps of the most 
erratic and impulsive, might possibly throw up 
their benefices, and leave the kirk in a much 
more peaceable and manageable condition. And 
among those who had sympathized with the 
struggles of the defeated party, and who had 
honored and admired their zea! for the independ- 
ence of the church in sacred things, there were 
reasonable doubts and fears as to the result. 
How many of the ministers would commit them- 
selves to the hazards of a secession from the 
establishment, and to the uncertainty and insta- 
bility which they had so strenuously imputed to 
the voluntary principle, nene could foretell. 
Naturally, therefore, on the day on which the 
Assembly met in 1843, the broad street before 
St. Andrew's church was thronged with thou- 
sands of people waiting for the result,-some 
hoping to see how many, some fearing to see 
how few, would come forth as the leaders of the 
expected exodus from that house of bondage to 
which the decision of the highest civil court had 
consigned the church of Scotland. And whenat 
last, after sufficient time had elapsed for the 
transaction of the necessary formalities within, 
the doors were opened, and the venerable figure 
of Dr. Chalmers, arm in erm with Dr. Welch his 
colleague in the University of Edinburgh, and his 
equal in all the honors which the establishment 
in Scotland could give, was seen leading forth 
the procession of confessors for Christ's crown, 
there went up from the waiting multitude such 
a shout of religious enthusiasm, stern but glad, 
as “auld Reekie” had not heard since the days 
of the “ solemn league and covenant” two centu- 
ries before. Shout after shout made the hills 
ring again, as one and another of the gifted and 
devoted ministers and of men beloved and hon- 
ored in the eldership, came forth. And as the 
processiun to the number of some hundreds, en- 
globed in a dense mass of shouting sympathizers, 
moved along the streets to the place which had 
been prepared for the Free Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, it became evident that the 
establishment had lost its life, its power, its 
last hold on the affection and confidence of the 
people. 

To a great extent, indeed to a much greater 
extent than many of them dared to expect, the 
ministers of “the disruption” (for they care- 
fully avoid the word secession,) were followed by 
the members of their congregations. Excluded 
from their former places of worship without the 
opportunity of holding even a farewell service, 
they met for worship in such public halls as 
could be hired for that purpose, and where such 
places could not be had they met in the open air. 
With a zeal and a largeness of contribution 
which it would be difficult to parallel in modern 
times, they went forward to the erection of 
houses of worship. The theory of the proceed- 
ing was that the true and rightful church of 
Scotland had been disestablished by the violation 
of the ancient contract of alliance between the 
church and the state; that thus the church 
edifices and endowments had been taken away 
from the church of Scotland by the state and 
given to another body, just as they had formerly 
been taken away from the Roman Catholic 
church ; that the ministers and people adhering 
to the establishment were to be considered as a 
new body intruded into the place of the old, and 
that therefore a church, and a manse, and a min- 
ister was to be provided for every parish in 
which the true and ancient church of Scotland— 
the Free church——had any adherents. Thus the 
Free church places of worship were in all in- 
stances if possible built within the bounds of the 
ancient parishes; and each one was placed as 
near as possible to the old parish kirk whose 
name it bore. For the Tron church, there must 
be a Free Tron ; forthe High church, a Free High 
church ; for St. George’s, a Free St. George's ; 
and for St. Enoch’s, a Free St. Enoch’s. Ths 
was not very unreasonable and perhaps not 
inexpedient ; but it was very provoking to the 
adherents of the establishment, among whom 
were almost all the great landholders of the 
country. None can wonder then that the natural 
reluctance of the aristocracy to sell or lease sites 
for the buildings of a Free church, bent upon 
alienating the people from the establishment of 
which they are the patrons, was greatly in- 
creased under such provocation. Terrible was 
the conflict about sites for Free churches. But 
a Scotchman, always a pertinacious fighter, is 
most pertinacious in a religious conflict; and 
in one way or another the Free church generally 
carried the day. It is even amusing, as one 
travels in Scotland, to see the old parish church, 
massive and venerable, a relic perhaps of the 
ages before the reformation, its aspect indicating 
(one can hardly tell how,) its relation to the state 
and to the aristocracy, and, in a sort of defiant 
juxtaposition, the humbler, yet decent and sub- 
stantial edifice of a church which proclaims 
itself national, the identical Scottish church of 
Knox, Melville, and Henderson, and yet glories 
in its freedom. 

In the cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, par- 
ticularly the latter, the Free church edifices are 
much more respectable in point of architecture, 
than I had supposed before seeing them. Some 
of those recently built in Glasgow are ornaments 
to the city. So far as I recollect, they are all 
built in either the Saxon or the Gothic style of 
architecture. In those churches which I visited 
on the Sabbath, I was struck with the careful 
economy of space--no broad aisles-—-no great 
area about the pulpit--every practicable place, 
to the utmost corner, occupied with sittings. 
Nor have I anywhere seen congregations, except 
on special occasions, so densely crowded. At 
the Free Tron in Glasgow, (Dr. Buchanan's) at 
Free St. George’s in Edinburgh, (Dr. Candlish’s) 
and at Free St. John’s in the same city (where 
Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Hanna are co-pastors) | saw 
such crowds as could not but be satisfactory 
even to our friends of the Plymouth church in 
Brooklyn. Those were the only Free churches 
in which I had the opportunity of worshiping 
on the Sabbath. A companion of mine who at- 
tended at the High kirk (St. Giles’s cathedral,) 
while | attended to hear Dr. Guthrie not far dis- 
tant, made report that notwithstanding the pres- 
ence of civil dignitaries in the splendor of scarlet 
gowns and with the pomp of sword and mace 
borne before them amid a masquerade guard of 
spears and poleaxes, there was only a scanty 
congregation to hear a sermon which was in 
many senses very moderate. 

In some respects the system of arrangements 
in the Free church is peculiar--owing in part to 
a logical contradiction between its position as a 
religious body and some of its principles. The 
leaders and heroes of “the disruption” had just 
been engaged in a conflict with the dissenters 
and voluntaries for the principle of a- church 
endowed and supported by the state. With all 
the dust and sweat of that battle upon them, and 
with their minds still chafed and heated, they 
found themselves suddenly compelled by the 
state to evacuate the establishment which they 
had so valiantly defended, and to march out into 
the open field relictis impedimentis, as Livy has 
it, that is, without taking their baggage. De- 
nouncers of the voluntary principle as essen- 
tially weak and inefficient, they were compelled 
to throw themselves upon that principle for sup- 
port. Admirers and defenders of the principle of 
an establishment, they were compelled to re- 
nounce all the advantages upon which they had 
relied, and of which they had made good use, 
and to put themselves in battle array against a 
church in strict alliance with the state. They | offer upon offerto the Prussian Court to support 
have not yet had time to adjust their opinions to| jt to any extent of ambitious views, provided 
their new position, or rather to correct their | Prussia would consent to cede over a portion of the 
theory by the light of their new experience. | Rhenish inces to France? Is it true that 
Nay strange as it may seem, I verily believe | France offered to support Prussia in taking and 
they are still expecting to bring the government | keeping Hanover and Saxony in exchange for 
to terms and to go back again into the establish- | France regaining the bank of the Rhine* And 
ment with all their banners spread to the breeze. | js it only in revenge for the rejection of its offers 
I can conceive how such a man as Dr. Chalmers, | that the Cabinet of the Elys¢e now joins Russia 
with the sublime simplicity of his child-like soul, | jn @ menaced invasion and partition of the Prus 
should be deluded with the idea of a Free church | sian monarchy *” Thus questions the Examiner, 
endowed and patronized by the state; but how | 9 sagacious ministerial paper, and the questions 
such men as his successors in the leadership of| more than seem to have the promptings of a cer- 
the disruption—men of robust roundabout sense, | tain umount of interior knowledge of facts. 
and of large acquaintance ‘with the world as it} Meanwhile, the latest intelligence from Ger- 
is, can cherish such a delusion, is a mystery to| many is of a very warlike character. Bavarie, 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


WARS AND RUMORS OF WAR, 
Oxrorp, Oct. 81, 1850 

Just as the last mail was leaving, our politi- 
cians were startled by an intimation in the 7imes 
to the effect that France and Russia had concerted 
to coerce Prussia, and that the purpose had been 
communicated to the British government. The 
intimation was received with incredulity; but 
it is not often that the Times is widely wrong ia 
a serious matter,of this nature; and the tone ot 
the Globe, which is a kind of semi-official organ 
of Lord Palmerston, in treating of the state ot 
Germany andvof the Duchies, implied that the 
diplomatic atmosphere was chatged with danger- 
ous elements. Even the denials of the French 
government organs fail to remove the impression 
that there is a nefarious scheme on foot. Thus 
the Pouvoir says : 


“ We know not whence the 7'imes has derived 
its information, but we do not hesitate to declare 
that it is completely incorrect. The policy oi 
France, as well as of those who signed the 
treaty of 2d July, which was entered into in 
order to put an end to the deplorable war ot 
Schleswig-Holstein, is traced out in the stipula- 
tions of that treaty. Nothing can make us sup 
pose that the French, any more than the Russian 
cabinet, would depart from the common line de- 
cided on in the conferences of London, to violate 
this treaty, and to invite Fngland to violate it 
with them. According to the terms of this treaty, 
the solution of the difficulties which divide Den 
mark and Holstein belongs to the great contract- 
ing powers, in the number of whom figures Ger 
many, represented by the (pretended) Diet 0; 
Frankfort. \t thence follows that an interven 
tion of the kind mentioned by the Times is com 
pletely impossible. Doubtless, it is to be de- 
plored that the negotiations have not put an end 
to this sanguinary struggle. We have every 
reason to think that the great powers are actively 
engaged with the subject, ana that the efforts of 
the French cabinet tend to this object; but we 
think that it will be admitted that the heroic 
remedy spoken of by the Times would be a hun- 
dred times worse than the disease, and that it 
cannot be presumed that it will be had recourse 
to.” 


The Constitutionne/, also a governinent organ, 
assumes Prussia to be in the wrong, and to be 
sustaining the Holsteiners in what is “iniquit 
ous :” 

“ The state of affairs changes to the prejudice 
of the Danes, as time goes on, and the winte: 
season advances. The ice will remove the ob 

stacles which protect Schleswig, and Denmark 
will be threatened on her own territory, which 
we have guaranteed by treaties. It would be 
iniquitous to maintain a statu quo which subjects 
Denmark to such a disastrous hazard, when stop- 
ped by a kind of moral barrier. She has ab 
stained from following up the success of her 
arms on the German territory of Holstein, It 
may be consequently understood that if Prussia 
and Germany do not execute in a proper time 
the treaty of Berlin, the conference of London 
would relieve Denmark from the obligation 
which has been ,imposed on it, and engage even 
to lend assistance in the event of one or more of 
the states of Germany interfering in the war. But 
in supposing the most alarming prognostications 
to be realized ; supposing that all the efforts of 
the conference cannot set aside a conflict the 
most.improbable, it is evident that the theater o1 
this conflict would be Denmark, and that neithet 
Silesia, nor Rhenish Prussia, as the Times states 

will have anything to do with it.” 

Prussia, failing to submit to dictation, and re 

fusing to put down the Holsteiners, was to be 
partitioned, France taking the Rhenish provinces, 
and Russia the Silesian! It is known that the 
French President has been in close accord with 
the Russian Court, and that the “ London Proto- 
col” was, strictly speaking, Parisian; that Lord 

Palmerston signed this protocol that Russia and 

France might rot appear to act alone in the Dan- 

ish aflair—just as France thrust itself into the 

Greek affair, that it might not seem to be 2 power- 

less spectator. If this was so, Lord Palmerston 

has now to find that, in point of fact, Russia and 

France are acting irrespective of England, after 

having, unhappily, got a kind of moral sanction 

from the British government. 

But why this anti-British and anti-Prussian 

feeling on the part of the rulers of France ‘ 

These questions are, by implication, answered by 

other questions, thus: The bosom friend of Louis 

Napoleon, M. de Persigny, has been constantly 

going backward and forward between Berlin and 

Paris. “Is it true that Louis Napoleon has made 
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awaits the word from Warsaw, to be given by 
Nicholas, who to “all the Russias” may virtually 
add the empire of Germany. 

The position of the British government would 
not seem to be one of commanding dignity just 
now; but English diplomacy is so close a busi- 
ness that it takes half a century at least to dis- 
cover what it does or attempts to do. The direct 


influence of the Crown is small ; but the mother 
of the Queen, and the husband of the Queen, 


being both true Germans, the King of Prussia a 
personal friend and the god-father of the prince, 


the Chevalier Bunsen, Prussian minister, being 
highly respected and influential here — these 


things would Jead to the conclusion that the feel- 


ing of the Court, as well as of the ministry, to 
say nothing of the vast interests involved, would 
be strongly against Prussia being seriously me- 


naced by either France or Russia. 


Meanwhile there is no doubt that the restora- 
tion of despotism in Germany, and the now un- 
disguised domination of Russia, will sink deep 
into the heart of the German people; contempt 
for their own mob of thirty-eight sovereign 
princes, as the vassals of the Emperor Nicholas, 
and hatred of Russia, will become a strong and 
prevailing sentiment, which will find expression. 
These potsherds of the earth will strive together 
May all these 
things work together to aid in the establishing 
of the kingdom which cannot be moved, and the 


to their common destruction. 


reign of righteousness and peace. 
AGRICOLA. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


West Arrica.—Accounts of a very interesting 
character have lately been received from West 
Rev. George Thompson has penetrated into 
the interior, about 200 miles (300 following the course 
of the river), where the people had never before 
Mr. T. was sent out to West 
Africa, about two years ago, by the American Mis- 
sionary Association, as successor to Rev. William 
Raymond, who accompanied the Amistad Africans 
He was stationed at a place 
called Kaw-Mendi, on the Little Boom river, about 
100 miles south of Sierra Leone, and 50 miles from 
the coast, this being as near the Mendi country as the 
missionaries could reach, owing to the wars then pre- 


Africa. 


seen a white man. 


to their native country. 


vailing in that region. 


His efforts to instrnct and benefit the people were 
greatly hindered by the war which was raging among 
the different tribes in the Sherbro country, and which 
This 
war had prevailed several years. The consequence 
was that several towns were quite depopulated, the 
cultivation of the soil was almost abandoned, the 
people suffered sorely from famine, and multitudes 
h The 


extended far back into the Mendi country. 


were carried to the coast and sold into slavery. 
women and children were often obliged to go out i 


search of berries and fruits, to keep themselves from 


starving. 


Things went on in this way for more than a year 
after Mr. Thompson’s arrival, the war raging all around 


and now the over-forward Bavarian is 
checked while advancing upon Hesse. Austria 


to God.” They do indeed seem to be stretching out 
their hands to God, and he is saying, “ Whom shall 
we send, and who will go for us?” 

Cauncn Missionary Socrety.—The Missionary 
Register for October, contains the interesting obituary 
notice of a young Greek lady, written by Mrs. Buel, 
of Michigan, wife of Rev. R. F. Buel, of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission in Greece. It was a death-bed 
repentance, and yet the exercises were so deep and 
the experiences so clear, as to afford much satisfac- 
tion to the missionaries. 

An abstract of the 46th report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, gives highly encouraging de- 
tails of that Society’s immense and most systematic 
operations over the continent of Earope. In France, 
the number of copies of the Scriptures issued in the 
year was 108,338, making an aggregate since 1820, 
92,728,968. The labors of 81 colporteurs continued 
prosperous. The sum of £300 was.granted to the 
French and Foreign, and 500 Bibles to the Protestant 
Bible Society. A new edition of the Breton Testa- 
ment is ordered, the last being more than half dis- 
posed of in twenty months. In Switzerland 5,229 
copies were sold. A colporteur in the Grisons writes : 
“Tt is distressing to hear how coolly the Roman 
Catholic priests forbid the people to purchase or read 
the Word of God. A Roman Catholic female told 
me, that after having bought a Testament which I 
had been offering to her a few days ago, the priest had 
attempted to deprive her of it; that, however, she 
had resisted, and put to him the following question: 
‘Why,’ she asked,‘ may not my child, for whom I 
have purchased the Testament, have that sacred vol- 
ume, seeing the child takes pleasure in reading it to 
me who cannot read, and yet take pleasure in hear- 
ing it read ?’ ‘ The book is by far too sacred, and is not 
fit for children and common people, who are incapa- 
ble of understanding it, was the reply. Whereupon 
the poor woman, recollecting something I had com- 
municated to her in a former interview, asked the 
priest whether what the book contained were trath or 
not. ‘ Yes,’ he said, ‘it is trath.’ ‘ Well,’ replied the 
female, ‘ if what you read out of the Gospel from the 
pulpit is truth, I and my child may read it too.” 

In Italy there is still opportunity. Lieut. Graydon 
has circulated, chiefly by sale, at least 12,000 copies. 
There have been printed 10,000 Italian Bibles ; sent 
out in all, 7,421 Bibles and 6,822 Testaments. Since 
the war closed in Hungary, 5,000 copies have been 
issued. Dr. Pinkerton reports the issue of 99,436 
copies, making 1,105,428 in twenty years. The Prus- 
sian government has removed all the legal hindrances 
that stood in the way of colportage, and the Parent 
Society at Berlin has called upon all its ninety aux- 
iliaries to send forth colporteurs into their respective 
fields of labor. 

Only 4,267 volumes have been distributed in Bel- 
gium ; 23,661 in Holland, and 404,000 in Prussia. 
Ragged Schools have been opened in Holland, and 
in one at Rotterdam, consisting of 44 girls and 66 
boys, there has been a remarkable demand for the 
Scriptures. One colpofteur in Prussia sold 400 books 
in two months; ip Russia, 254,049 copies. The Em- 
peror remitted the duties on Bibles imported. In 
Sweden, 43,558 Bibles and Testaments; in Norway, 
5,280; in Denmark, 193,692, 

The reports of the Church Missions in New Zea- 
land are interesting to read, by the dawnings they un- 
fold of a new life in that lately so barbarous country. 
Mahaika, a chief of note in the district of Mangaka- 
bia, has been baptized, and walks consistently, using 
diligent efforts to diffuse among his people the know- 


manent prosperity.—Com. 





ConGREGATIONAL CONVENTION IN CENTRAL 
Onio.—A meeting was held at Mansfield, Oct. 30th, 
in accordance with previous notice, to deliberate on 
the expediency of forming a Congregational Conso- 
ciation. Six churches were represented ,—two others 
who approve of the measures adopted were not pres- 
ent by their delegates. The exercises were opened 
by a season of devotion. Rev. J. White, of Spring- 
field, was appointed Moderator ; and after discussion 
the following resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form a Congrega- 
tional Association in this region of the State, and that 
this meeting recommend the constitution and rules of 
the General Congregational Convention of Vermont 
as good models to be consulted in our proposed 
organization. Rev. Messrs. Shieby and Walker, and 
R. Black, Esq., were appointed to correspond in rela- 
tion to time and place, and to issue a call for the pro- 
posed meeting. 

Resolved, That Rev. J. White, of Springfield, (for- 
merly of the Tabernacle Presbyterian church, Cincin- 
nati,) Rev. J. B. Walker, of Mansfield, (formerly of 
the Third Presbyterian church, Chicago,) and Rev. 
George Schlosser, of the German Reformed church, 
be a committee to correspond with Congregationalists, 
and those favorable to Congregational organization in 
different parts of the State, in relation to the expedi- 
ency of forming a General Con; tional Conven- 
tion or Association for the State of Ohio. 

The initiatory meeting was marked by fraternal 
interest and unity of purpose, and will be remembered 
by those present. 

Western Reserve.—Rev. Harvey Coe has re- 

signed his office as agent of the American Board in 
Northern Ohio, on account of age and infirmities. 
The Prudential Committee, in accepting the resigna- 
tion, commend his faithful services for seventeen 
years. Rev. Seth F. Clark, pastor of the charch in 
Aurora, is his successor. The Synod of the Western 
Reserve, which met at Elyria, Sept. 19, was attended 
by 57 ministers and 9 delegates, and continued four 
days, does not appear by the minutes to have grap- 
pled at all with the question, “ What shall be done to 
unite the churches of a common faith?’ The Pres- 
bytery of Gran. River has discussed it in a pastoral 
letter on the “ evils of isolation,” but has not led for- 
ward to the only practicable remedy. A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Observer says: 
“ What is the present relation of those churches to 
each other? A small namber are strictly Presbyte- 
rian, and are connected through their Preebyteries 
with the Synod. Associated with these are a much 
larger number of Congregational churches, connected 
with the Presbyteries ou a plan of union; I say a 
plan of union, for I suppose it is well understood 
that this connection is not in accordance with the 
original plan of union. These are called Congrega- 
tional churches, but they are received as Presbyterian 
churches, and are claimed by the General Assembly 
as composing acomponent part of that body. There 
are other Congregational churches that have no con- 
nection with Presbytery. Some of these have asso- 
ciated on the principles of distinctive Congregat on- 
alism while others remain independent of any organ- 
ization. It would seem, then, that in order to the 
harmonious action of these churches, one of three 
things must be done. The churches must all become 
Presbyterian, or they must all unite on the existing 
union, or the~ must all adopt pure Congregational- 
ism ; one of these three things must be done to effect 
an union, unless they will adopt some new basis, and 
form a new sect. 

“ Will either of these things be done ? 

© As to their adopting all pure Presbyterianism, I 
suppose no one expects it, and therefore it is not ne- 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Rev. Geo. V. Fry was installed, on the 30th 
Oct , by the Marietta Consociation, as pastor of the 
Congregational Church, in Center, Morgan Co., Ohio. 
Introductory prayer by Rev. G. Dana; sermon by 
Rev. Thomas Wickes, of Marietta ; installing prayer 
by Rev. S. P. Hildreth, of Dresden; charge to the 
pastor by Rev. W. Wakefield, of MeConnelsville ; 
address to the people by Rev. D. Gonld, of Harman ; 
benediction by the pastor. 

Bro. F. is laboring as ahome missionary in Center. 
The church was organized nearly four years since, 
consisting then of eleven members. The blessing of 


bers about 70. A convenient house of worship has 
been put up and finished. A neat parsonage has also 
been put up for the use of the minister. It is through 
the blessing of God on the home-missionary work, 
that many of our moral wildernesses are thus made 
to blossom as the rose. 

Bisnor Hamuiinr.—The Bishop’s health is ina 
very precarious state. A letter from Dr Durbin, 
Oct. 10, says: “ Bishop Hamline is no better; he is 
at Peoria—may never leave there.” 


The Rev. Wm. H. Singeltary, late of North Caro- 
lina, is now preaching in Douglass, Nacogdoches Co., 
Texas. 


Crericat Loncevity.—At the close of the 17th 
century 446 students had gone out from Harvard 
University, and in almost equal portions of clergy and 
laity, namely, 234 to 212. Of these, 38 reached the 
age of 80 years, 32 of the clergymen and only 6 of 
the laymen. 

Return TO THE Ministry.—A Western paper 
records the licensure by the Presbytery of Ebenezer, 
O. S., of John A. McClung, Esq., of Maysville, Ky. 

“Mr. McClung has long been considered one of 
the ablest and most eloquent lawyers in Kentucky. 
He has also been quite distinguished as a politician. 
He is a nephew of the late Chief Justice Marshall of 
the United States Supreme Court. When young he 
was a minister and preached for a time with consid- 
erable success. After he renounced the’ministry, we 
think we have heard that he became a skeptic, if not 
an infidel. We rejoice at his return to the good 
work of preaching the Gospel. We hope he may be 
eminently useful in building up the cause of Christ.” 

Rev. Peter Jacobs, Wesleyan missionary from the 
Hudson’s Bay Territory, a chief of the Chippewas, is 
now on his way to England. 


Rey. Z. M. Humphrey was ordained and installed 
as Pastor of the First Presbyterian church in Racine, 
Wisconsin, on Wednesday, Oct. 3th. 


Rey. Edward Taylor, of Hinsdale, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a unanimous call from the Second; Presbyte- 
rian church of Lansingburgh, and will commence his 
labors there at once. 

ALBaNy.—We learn with great pleasure that Rev. 
Ray Palmer, of Bath, has accepted the call of the 
new Congregational church at Albany. 


FOREIGN. 

The English steamer Cambria arrived at Halifax 
on Friday morning, and at Boston on Saturday night, 
with twenty-six passengers, and Liverpool news to 
Nov. 2. The American steamer Franklin arrived at 


New York on Saturday morning, from Havre, Nov. 
3, with seventy-five passengers, and a very valuable 





God has attended the enterprise, so that now it num- | 





land; while most of the farming land is worth $50 
to $100 per acre; and village lots from $500 to 
$5,000. The whole real estate of the county must 
be worth more than $15,000,000. The personal pro- 
perty assessed is only $1,060,601 ; while the banking 
capital in the county is $312,332 —only $147,269 less 
than the whole valuation of personal property. There 
must be at least $10,000,000 worth of personal pro- 
perty ; making the whole taxable property $25,000,000 
to $30,000,000, instead of $7,213,656, at which it is 
assessed. Apply this calculation to the valuation of 
the whole state, and it is easy to see how small re- 
liance is to be placed in Elwood Fisher’s comparisons 
| of the wealth of the free and slave states. 


A Wixpratt.—A Col. Daniels of Eagland, died 
lately, and by his will, gave his property in the banks 
of Liverpool and Dumfries, amounting to £400,062 to 
“a certain bookseller in New Haven, Connecticut,” 
whom he thus describes : 

“ The name of the aforesaid legatee I do not re- 
member; but he kept a Lookstore south of the Tontine 
Hotel, and in a large four or five story block, made 
of brick, having a bank in one of its divisions. And 
my reason for this bequest is, that the said bookseller 
showed me many marks of kindness and courtesy and 
visited me during a sickness of several days. He 
was a married man, a member of the English 
Church, and if now living, is about forty years of age, 
or more.” 

Mr. Allis, keeper of the Tontine at New Haven, 
recollects Col. D. as having been sick at his house, 
and another gentleman remembers that he was at- 
tended by Dr. C. Iu, Uhthorn, then a bookseller in 
the Exckange. The New Haven Register says : 

“ We hope and believe he is the lucky man; first, 
because it was ‘just like him’ to be attentive to a 
stranger, and secondly because a better hearted man 
never lived, and he wants the money. It is believed 
that he is now a resident of Cincinnati.” 

Another paper says that L. H. Young, of Wash- 
ington, is the fortunate individual. Ile was a partner 
of Dr. Ullhorn in the bookstore. He writes on the 
subject as follows : 

“There is no doult that I am the legatee; I can 
have but little trouble in proving it. The only won- 
der is, that so large a fortune should attend such poor 
services as mine.” 


Excursions 10 THE Fair.—The Montreal Gazetle 
says; Among cheap trips to the London Exhibition, 
J. R. Orr, Esq., of this city, will afford passengers by 
any of his vessels, between Montreal and Great Bri- 
| tain, home and back, for $75. These vessels are all 
| first class, and well found. 





| TrENDENCY MADE MANIFRST.—The Roman Catho- 
lic Annual Register for this year, gives a list of seventy 
| clergymen who have left the English church and 
joined the Roman Catholic religion. 


| EXTREMES MEET.—Prince Albert, of England, 
| Victoria's husband, has no surname. He is descend- 
| ed from an ancient line of kings, who never were 
| necessitated to assume a surname when it was done 
by the nations of Europe. It is quite noticeable, that 
| the slaves who run away are commonly advertised as 
' having no surnames. 

The Hon. J. C. Fremont and lady, with their at- 
tending friends, passed through Cruces, on the Isth- 
| mus, on the 24th ult., im good health, on their way to 
California. 

Chief Justice Williams, of Connecticut, has made 























stitution by so doing. 

Leaving, therefore, the details of the union to be set- 
tled by an amicable discussion in a Convention to be 
com of both bodies, we hereby respectfully ask our 
brethren of both denominations to unite with us in call- 
ing a Convention for this purpose, to be held at Peoria 
on Thursday, the 2lst of November next, or at such 
time or place in Northern or Central Illinois as may 
hereafter be agreed upon by general consent of those 
interested, and to be published in the Prairie Heraid. 

Si 


. Bascom, L. H. Loss, 
Ww. R. Downs, Lucian Faroham, 
Henry Smith, J. Barber, 

Sam. Brookes, W. H. Taylor, 


D. R. Miller, 
Oct. 17, 1850. 


CONCER'T OF PRAYER FOR CHILDREN. 
—Notice is hereby given, that meetings of concert for 
a al and special effort in behalf of ckildren will be 

eld onthe fourth Monday evening in November, in- 
stant, at 7 o'clock, in the following churches, viz: 

NORTH-WEST DIVISION OF THE CITY. 
Methodist church—Jane street. 

Presbyterian church—Corner of University Place and 
Tenth street, 

Congregational church —Ilammond-strect. 

Dutch Reformed chureh—On Washington Square 

Baptist church—Corner Bedford and Downing-street:. 

Reformed Presbyterian eburch—Twelfth-street, near 
Sixth Avenue. 

SOUTH-WEST DIVISION OF THE CITY. 
Methodist church—Greene-street, near Broome. 
Presbyterian church--Canal-street. 

Baptist church—Laight-street. 

NORTH-EAST DIVISION OF THE CITY. 

Methodist church—'l'wenty-seventh-st., east of Third 
Avenue. 
Presbyterian church—Fifteenth-street, east of Irving 





be. 

Dutch Reformed church--Ninth-st., between Broad- 

way and Fourth Avenue. 
ptist church—Hope Chapel, Broadway. 

Moravian church—Corner of Houston and Mott-sts. 

St. Bartholomew's church—Corner of Lafayette Place 
and Fourth-street. 

SOUTH-EAST DIVISION OF THE CITY. 

Methodist church—In Allen-street. 

Duteh Reformed church—in Market-street. 

Presbyterian church—Corner of Broome and Ridge- 
streets. 

Baptist echureh—Corner of Broome and Elizabeth-sts. 

Scotch Presbyterian church—Grand-street. 

Church of Holy Evangelist—No. 15 Vandewater-st. 

The members of the respective congregations of Pro- 
testant churches in this city are invited and urged to 
attend some one of these meetings ; and it is ho that 
there will be enough interested in the welfare of the 
children of the city to fill to overflowing all the churches 
designated for that purpose. 

Notice is also given, that Union Meetings for thesame 
object will be held at 34 o’clock in the afternoon, in the 

wing churehes: 

Jane-street Methodist church. 

Presbyterian church, corner of University Place and 
Tenth-street. 

Presbyterian church, corner of Fourth Avenue and 
Twenty-second-street. 

Christians ef all denomingtions, as well as Superin- 
tendents and Teachers of Sunday-schools, are requested 
to attend some one of these meetings. Jt is hoped that 
all parents will devote some portion of the day on which 
these meetings are to be held in prayer for the influence 
of the Spirit upon the hearts of children. 

COMMITTEE. 
C. E. Latimer, 
Henry Anstice, 
J, F. Williams, 
Robert Carter, 


‘ — —— 
oseph Longking, 
‘Theodore Irving, 
James 8. Sandford, 


J. C. Baxter, K-dward Roberts, 
Hugh Glassford, S. W. Stebbins, 
A. Cruikshank, J. N. Stevens, 
W. A. Fiske, T. W. Baker, 


Charles Martin, Joseph Graydon, 

Joseph T. Joy, Geo. 8. Conover, 

William C. Gillman, Alex. W. Murray, 
H. K. Bull. 


QJ ‘The following additional subscriptions and dona- 
tions for the establishment of a Female Seminary at 
Cleveland have beea received since our last acknowledg- 
ment: 





characterize Dr. Woods, will secure for his collected 
works a place among the most valuable productions in 
theology 

From Rev Dr. Cummings, Portland, Me. 

Dr. Woods’s theological ‘sentiments are eminently 
sound and Scriptural. He has a well-balanced and dis- 
criminating mind. He always discusses controverted 
points with the meekness of wisdom. He is a complete 
master of the Saxon-English tongue. His style is clear 
and transparent. In his hands the most knotty and 
complicated subjects are unraveled and laid open. 

The Editor of the N. Y. Evangelist, writes :— 

It is a work of rare merit, embodying the results of 
pra, Pia A careful investigation. An eminent minister 
of New England recently said to us, that he considered 
the works of Dr. Woods the most perfect system of theo- 
logy in the world. 


From the Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

The great characteristic of these works is their clear- 
ness. e author always makes himself understood. 
We believe he has vigorously and satisfactorily unfolded 
the great system of the orthodox faith. 

From Rev. Dr. Hodge, in Princeton Review. 

Dr. Woods has erected an enduring monument to bis 
memory, which we doubt not will long be cherished 
with affection and respect. All the works here collected 
bear the impress of a perspicacious, wise, and devout 
mind, and*may be recommended to a very large class 
of readers as a store-house of Theological Truth. We 
hope to have an opportunity of presenting a more ex- 
tended estimate of the character of these volumes. 

We have been favored with similar expressions of 
opinion from other professors, and from various minis- 
ters of high standing in different parts of the country. 
But perhaps the best testimonials of all is the fact that 
these works have been introduced in large numbers into 
several ‘] heological Seminaries, and are studied by those 
who are preparing for the ministry—and all this with 
the approbation of the professors. 

For sale in New York by 

ROBT. CARTER & BROTHERS, 
M. W. DODD, and 
103.6t *M. ii. NEWMAN & CO. 
HOLDEN'S MAGAZINBE. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 185). 
OLDEN’S enters on its seventh volume with the 
January number, and the publishers now specially 
invite the attention of the American people to the pecu 
liar advantages it offers, arising from its extraordinary 
CHEAPNESS, combined with an unsurpassed excellence. 
It is afforded at Onk Dottar a year, while it is twice 
as /arge as maty of the dollar magazines, and is filled 
with original American literature of the highest char- 
acter. 

The purpose ef the editors is to farnish a magazine at 
s0 small a price as to be within the reach of the hum- 
blest, and so excellent as to be prized by the most intel- 
ligent—which shall be mentally invigorating, enlighten- 
ing, inspiring, and praetical, and which, porsessed of a 
liberal, progressive, and earnest spirit, shall be taken to 
the homer and to the hearts or the Atnéerican people— 
wel d for its liveli , remembered for its instrue- 
tion, and cherished for its genial sentiment. They expe- 
rience sincere satisfaction in knowing that by the carry- 
ing out of their purpose American genius is foetered, 
and that already Holden's has had the privilege of in- 
troducing to the favorable regard of the country several 
authors of rare ability. 

A choice company of contributors have been attracted 
to the a by sympathy with its spirit and admi- 
ration of the enterprise, whose devotion is evidenced by 
the force and elegance of their articles. 

Rev. Henry Giles; the favorite authoress of “ Susy 
L..’s Diary; Mary M. Chase; the Misses Carey ; 
Caroline Cheseboro’; J. T. Headley ; Prof. Alden; F. 
Saunders ; and others of the best writers are its contri- 
butors. 

The I:tustrations of Holden's are no unmeaning 
fancy pieces, but tasteful Sxercues of American and 
European scenery, and Portraits of the leading men 
of the age. 

Brograpuy, Literary Reviews, and the Fink Arts, 
will receive zpecial attention. The series of “ Uses and 
Abuses” will be continued, and also the Puirrr Por- 
TRAITS. 

It is a universal wonder that such a magazine can be 
afforded at so small a price. It can be done only by 
having an immense circuiation. 

The terms are One Dollar a year, in advance. A club 
of six supplied for $5, and one of twenty for $16, witb 
a free copy to the forwarder of it. 








most perfect satisfaction. 
He would invite the attention of the public te his 
Premium Incorruettste Teern, 
which he will insert either on Gold Plates, by Atmo: 
pheriec Pressure or otherwise, and whieh cannot be sur 
passed in this or any other country. 

The improvements which he has introduced have ren- 
dered these Teeth perfect for Speech, Mastication, and 
patural appearance. 

The instruments which he uses in bis profession are ot 
the very latest improved invention, and are unsurpassed 
in variety and quality. 


‘ Fe. R. would also invite the attention of the public 
0 bis 
Premium Ixcorrvptizte Gu-Terrn 

These Teeth have won the admiration of all who bave 
seen them, and the warm approval and recommendation 
of all who have used or worn them. 

They imitate the natural appearance of the gum and 
tecth so closely as to defy the strictest scrutiny 

He confidently asserts that they are a better and 
cheaper article than was ever before offered to the 


public. 
DENTRIFICE 
selected from the very best materials, and repared by 
ag ow CHARLES 8. ROWELL, 
dt 


No. 11 Chambers-street 

4 CARD. 

Proposition for a large Choral Singing Class 

In THE Broapway TaBernacce 

N view of the increased interest manifested of late In 

the subject of Voeal Masic, and for the purpose ot 
endeavoring to disseminate a more universal and prac 
tical acquaintance with the elements of the art, through 
out the-adult portion of the community; as also to en 
courage more general attention to congregational sing 
ing in the churches, the subscriber, finding his own rooms 
too small, proposes to lease the Broadway Tabernacle 
for the purpose of organizing a Choral Singing Class 
on a plan similar to the large Choral Classes of Lurope 

To make such a Class popular, and to induce whole 
families to join, the terms would be at a mach Igger rato 
than in the swaller classes at private music rooms, while 
the comfort of pupils and facilities for improvement 
would be greatly increased. 

In this novel undertaking it is my wish and aim to 
open a series of Musical Meetings where families way 
regularly attend, as a place of rational entertainmen:, 
combined with improvement in an art acknowledged tu 
be one of the most important accessories to social and 
family bappiness, and to the right performance of reli 
gious worship. 

Cogyeee and Choyjsters favorable to this movement 
are solicited to give it their personal aid, and, sbould 
such fee! interested to witness or engage in the exercises, 
complimentary tickets for the course will be presented to 
them upon their leaving their name and address at M 
H. Newman & Co.’s 199 Broadway. 

Tue First Lesson of the course will be given in the 
Tabernacle on Friday evening, Nov. 29th; aod as the 
eubseriher wishes fully to test the practicn bility of organ- 
izing such a Class, the admission to this Lesson wil! be 
Sree to all interested in the subject, and a collection will 
be taken up to defray the expenses of the house. 

Should a sufficient number pledge themselves, the clas: 
will be immediately organized, and the lessons given 1 
gularly one evening of each week. 

103-1t WM. B. BRADBURY 


Olmstead’s Patent Stoves, . 
For Hauis, Cuvrcnes, Stores, Partons, Orrices, &c. 
™ subscriber would call the attention of those 
in want of Stoves, to his complete avsortment of the 
most approved patterns of Heating and Cooking Stoves 
Also, manufacturer and dealer in plain and Japanned 
Tinware, Britannia and General House-Furnishing 
Goods, Mica, Stove Ornaments and Trimmings. Stoves 
cleaned, prepared, and put up at short notice and little 
expense. J.D. ANDREWS, Successor to F. H.row- 
bridge, 210 Water-et. 103-13 
Parthenon Circulating Library, 252 Broadway. 
Se subscribers beg leave to call the attention of 
every class of readers to their Library—it will be 
found to afford a cheap and easy method of access to the 
best Periodical Publications, and the most valuale a« 
well as the Lighter Literature of the day. 

The followiug English and American Periodicals are 
reccived regularly for the use of the subscribers to the 
ibrary, vir: The North American, London Quarterly, 
Edinburgh, North British, Westminster, and Democra- 





shes . * ° Specimen numbers furnished gratis. tic Reviews, Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, Colbarn’s New 
| at i oid : , stent of Benth atake: a contribution of $1000 to be used as a loan, without | Hopkinton, Mass.—S. Claflin, : $100 00 | “adress, post-paid, FOWLER & DIETZ, Monthly, Fraser’s, Sharpe's, London, Tait’s Edinburgh, 
"have om caaiine ot i aia be pe opt er tae. batige of the Geepel. The sislonary anuiles 200 wr anes torte Sane on of union, it evident- Jobn Bull is fairly waked up by the Pope’s bull ; | terest, to ald in building snecting- houses of Congre- Norwich Ct —Soseph Otis en 200 0 re No. 208 Nassau-st., New York. | Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, Knickerbocker, Feleetie 
, “el peop ‘| persons in his Sabbath congregations, and religious ; i" ‘nol . P gational churches in Illinois, f “« 7’ « Gen Wm. Williams Og Canvassers wanted throughout the eountry. ‘The | S@rtain’s, Grabam’s, and Harper's Magazines. 
8 areactively Mr. Raymond, his predecessor, who labored there | ! at hes ly does not satisfy the churches generally. There | and the English bishops are loudly calling for penal f os = illiams, 10 00 | ; unary No. will be iasued early in December for their| T&nas—$5a year, $3 for six months, or $2 a quar- 
the efforts of some five or six years, had done much to promote a inflaence is inthe ascendancy. At Kaitaia, the Lord's | bave been numerous secessions from it, and revolu- | enactments to extinguish the new titles assumed by| A presentation of a beautiful service of plate was A — —. reves 5 00 accomadation. 4 108-2t&eow2t | ter. C, 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
ject; but we friendly feeli years, h Saisie 1 Supper was administered to 123 native communicants, | tions are not apt to go backward. — 4, | the Roman Hierarchy. A deputation of the clergy made to Capt. West, of the steamer Atlantic, on ak hy Mre wv ath-school, 3 00 SA es TEI | 101-13tis 252 Broadway 
it the heroic riendly feeling among t e natives. , sa Ways | who contributed about five pounds’ value in produce “To come on to a pure Congregational platform will calanh tendes Gos Wien af Renbek on Pollen to. 00. Wednesday, at the rooms of M'lle Lind, on behalf of) “ 0: ete hlendath Rov. Me. Ake Splendid New Gift-Books. LE abe co 
iid be a bun- been made a prominent object with the mission, be-| .. the occasion. There are school-houses for boys | be an easy process, if the churches are prepared for it. #6 op é Y; tO pre-| herself and Signors Benedict and Belletti. pony 29 25 AVITT’S CHRISTIAN LYRE, 
and that it cause these wars are the great means of perpetuating | 144 oirig at Hausaki, in the Middle District. T It is only for the individual churches to vote it, and | sent an address previously determined upon at Sion It is said that in Greenville, Miss., there is not a| N¢¥ London, Ct.—Hon. Thos. W. Williams, 60 00 D. APPLETON & CO. AKK H NEWMAN & CO. are the publisher® 
had recourse the trafficin slaves. In fact, to suppress war in Africa | "1; sir c we C oi 4 iddle District. The | the thing is done.” College. The deputation was cordially received by somes outs sightomn years of age that does pots le New York.—Wm. E. Dodge, 35 00 HAVE NOW READY Pe ae Beery Laat. Ons Sema 
is to suppress the slave trade. During the whcle eae See nee hee ma We will add the suggestion of a still easier way to | the Bishop, who expressed his entire satisfaction with | to ¢ Temperance Society, and that there is not agrog- es desea == od wma = PA P Ys nioaing cease Reg owt inf ne adapted Revivals of Religion. By Jom on Doerue” Sein te 
deat ani time, the mission premises had been considered os PP capi mer mya apogee Ph a to silent 4 come on the Congregational platform, if the ministers | the nature of the address, and strongly urged that| shop in the town. “s .see Wm. George Baker, 35 00 | {08 Presents fort —. ing Holiday Season : one, 1 nwo. on. B40, Price 96 per dozen. When thi 
‘ : ’ e rp“ . rr : i “ . was first ished, twent , it . 
g, and to be neutral ground, it being well understood that the mis-| and seeking for instraction in religion. The Chris te oh seein somone ig tty hese rel epenneia 2 tae aa * abt E. A. Tulle, who figured conspienowy ia) « Mrs, Gilmore and friond, 25 00| OUR SAVIOR, WITH PROPHETS AND APOS- Iy welcomed by » warm: hearted Cristiane of all denom:: 
Si Mi tats sionary there was a man of peace, and preac' 4) tian people—with some few exceptions, as must be | &Tegationalists form m I ; . attem nadian revolution of 1836 and ’37, “ A few friends and cach, 25 00 ES: nations, 4s @ most seasonable and useful labor. Wher- 
Ai: Gospel;which forbade war and enjoined on all mento| expected among a large number of people—have | the simple character of those in New England, and/ ‘The differences between Austria and Prussia are | is now in prison at Panama awaiting examination on s Henry McKeldrey. BS A seetinel 00 ahi Seiad ak Berean, Cciguet oven Se ee a See ae pro- 
love one another. been most exemplary in their behavior, and such as | let the Congregational churches cease to send dele- | every day assuming a more warlike aspect. Informa- | ® charge of having been concerned in the late attempt .. setmuel McDonald, 50 00 expressly for this work, With descriptions by : OS ee ee ee 
b di you would wish Christian men to be. The commu- tion has been received from Warsaw, according to | to revolutionize the government of New Grenada. _| Brookline, Mass.—A friend, 50 00 various American Divines. that sume copies of the Cunistian Lae were to be 
e prejudice At length Mr. Thompson assembled a large num-| 7-1. have been sincere, earnest, and hearty secelv- gates to Presbyteries, and the great body of churches seh the Pramsia So have teen 4 ‘ With thanks for the above, the undersigned Edited by J. M. Wainwaiont, D.D. _ | procured, to furnish the most bymne and 
| the winter ber of the chiefs and principal men at the mission f th * S “endl senefer'te thal d. | Will at once be all one body, asin New England. which the Frussian proposals have been peremptorily | 4 Finn Winter—The New England Farmer | ¥ould 9 ain beg the attention of a generous Protestant | One volume imperial octavo, in the following varie. | tunes. Many instances were known of persons savingly 
sane the aby. : ; ers of the Lord’s Supper, and regular in their attend- en declined. Denmark, too, is not likely to accede 10 | siotes the opinion of a weather-wise friend, that we |Community to this important enterprise. Donations | ties of binding : converted under its music. It led to the delightful prac 
ao Seniak aad ou yr ser Nace ce ioe bs thet op mys Sl seaen = fo Nein 1 of! Axoruzn Trrat.—Our Presbyterian friends in | B¢ Proposal of a Danish and German Commission | shal] have an early, long, and hard winter. ‘The in- | Wi! *till be thankfully received at 150 Nassau st., or at | Emblematic, with raised figure of our Lord, $7. toe of singing as the daly of hundreds of fa- 
itory. : f complaint, and endeavoring to reconcile them to | that holy rite. catechumens have most . . 
itory, which . 


to settle the difficulties of the Danish question. 


. -vamgeth Ps J M. W. Dodd’s, Brick Church Chapel, New York. Superb antique beveled morocco, extra, $10. ilies. Some original bymns b: . Drs. Waterbury 
one another. They were all heartily tired of the diligent in their attendance on every Wednesday for | the interior of this State, who were so severely dis- dications of this are considered to be the early heavy i hs pe r wie Sa and J. W. Alexander, kev. Ww Mitchell, Mra. Sigour- 





rn . ; E. N. SAWTELL. col’d, $15. 

It would be . he purpose of being examined, and of receiving in- F ¢ anag York | _The Archduke Ferdinand, brother of the Emperor | rains this fall, by which the earth has become fally| New York, Nov. 18, 1850. “ “with miniature painting on | ney, and others, were received with much interest. The 
ich subjects war, but neither party was ‘inclined to make much port in the selghes "of the Christian religion. — er va m- sar - = _ 7 of Austria, is about to enter the naval service, and | s#turated with water, and the streams, swamps and : — - - plate-giass in center, $15. musi¢ was much of it selected, and all of it harmonized 

wh concession. However, by dint of arguments, persua- | Th, 1 idke the church he oc Synodical Committee, in getting up a “ distinctive” | Fin take command of the Austrian frigate Venus, | fountains well filled. §G- EVANGELICAL SOCIETY OF FRANCE.— «  " eol'd, $20. under the supervision of Deodatus Dutton, Jr., of Mon- 
2 - en stop- ‘ ’ ‘ 800 e people residing near the churc ve con- newspaper, and getting it down again, are about to| snd sail, it is said, for America. Things emai N 4 The subscriber thankfully acknowledges the following “ “ papier-mache, framed in| son, a son of song, whose early deeease in this city, just 
She has ab- sions and presents, he succeeded in bringing them | stantly at morning and evening prayers and school. if th poy ant The North Chris- Po in Schleswic-Holstei The Danish Free Scuoors.—Now let it be one of the first | sums received in behalf of the above Society : beveled morocco, $12. as he was prepared to enter the work of the ministry. 
‘cess of her round, so that they concluded on terms of peace.| Jn the Eastern District, with a population of but try if they cannot do it better. @ .Northern Chris- | much the same in eswig-Hoistein. ‘ihe Danish | aims of the new Legislature to revise, amend, and | Collection in Dr. Lansing’s church, Brooklyn, $45 50 « — eol'd, $13. was deeply lamented by the friends alike of music and oi 
jolstein. It aif ‘ovfal Se who hed ‘ r 2 | tian Advocate, published at Auburn, thus announces | general, Hahn, has gone to Holstein, for the purpose | perfect our Free School System, until it shall be as | Rev’ D. V. McLean, of Freehold, N. J., 5 00 “ late-glass, with superb painting on whole | religion. "As the work is stereotyped, the original form 
tif Prussia bar beet mv joyfa 3009 to a peop a 0 . 7,000, Mr. Clarke reports the result of nine years the project: 4 treating for <' evenietion of six months’ duration. | free from objection as practicable. Save the princi- — <= Eyeed ¢ etn 1 00 of sides, $25. is kept without alteration. 
| 3 endured all the horrors of savage warfare for near 8: : he Schleswig-Holsteiners are averse to this, inas- 5 ; nonymous of New London, Ct., 20 00 : 4 

proper time ses sai. 8 Y | labor among a people purely heathen and barbarous:| The Merten Prelaiwien 1s Ge Gite hewn € s- | ple of Free Education and no rate-bills, and we ask MM. 


- of London 


But as there were other ‘tribes at a distance, who 


“Now, the District is professedly Christian, as 


paper about to be started in this city. It is to be, in 


much as they consider that it would be throwing 


nothing more.— Tribune. 


Colleetion in the Church of the Paritans (De. 


EVENINGS AT DONALDSON MANOR ; 





MAKK H. wewnar & CO., Publishers, 


101-tf ‘9 Broadway, New York, 





- away the advantageous chances offered by a winter Cheever’s), New York— . er 
obligation sige much so as our own country, and at least one-third of | size and appearance, similar to the N. ¥. Evangelist. comatign. f Sarcent’s Tates.—A Mr. A. K. Sedgwick, in| A widow $3, G. D. Phelps 100, Friend 100, C. Or, THe Curistmas Guest. FALL AND WINTER DRY GOODS. 
engage even were concerned ia this war, Mr. Thompson found that | the whole can read and write. There are more than | Price, $2 a year in advance. The editor is not yet : London, has published Mr. Sargent’s Tales as |B. Hatch 25,0. E. Wood 25. J. J. Phelps 25, __ By Maria J. Melxtosu, HITCHCOCK & LBADBHATER 
er ade of to secure the advantage already gained, and ensure a | twenty native churches, built by natives, with an ave- appointed.” It is said that the Turkish Government has de- original, under the title of “ Tales of Temperance | D. H. Nevins 25, H. M 25, W. E. Wait Author +o area py or in America, &e. ke No. 347 Broapway, comwer of Leomanp-st., N. Y , 
ie war. But geueral and permanent peace, it would be necessary | 16% a of 4,000, of whom 1900 bave been bap- | “i... coor te that the professors and ma of | Manded the good offices of the British and French | and Sobriety, for the Middle and Lower Ranks of RP A. Hurlbut 6, W. Mecallough One volutes asteves Sth, gilt edges and sides, $2; AVE IN STORE AND ARE PAEPARED TU 
seine for bias to vials them. tized, an are communicants. » inagers 0! | covernments against the menacing demand of the Society.”—A. Y. Organ. ‘  E. . Hurlbut 6, W. alloug owes 
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that neither 


On the 13th of March last, he started ‘on this be- 
nevolent errand, taking with him Thomas Bunyan, 
his interpreter (a native Mendian), and five others. 
They made their way in a canoe up the Little Boom. 


“Nine years ago, there was not, that I am aware of, 
a grain of wheat grown in this District; now, upon a 
moderate calculation, there cannot be less thah 3,000 
acres wn by natives. Nine years ago, there was 
not a single mill in the whole fange of my journey ; 


the Theological Seminary are the principal movers of 
the affuir. In what clause of the “ Pian of Union,” 
this “ distinctive” movement is provided for, we cau- 
not say, as the interpretation of that “Plan” is in 


Austrian cabinet. 


The Queen Mab, arrived at Liverpool on the 31st 
of October, reports that the U. S. sloop of war 
Yorktown was lost on the north part of St. Jago, 


The Portland Daily Advertiser states that during 
the past year there has been built and fitted out in the 
State of Maine 82,255 tons of shipping. 


5, Elisha Peck 5,.B. Sherman 5, L. N. Crowby 
1, J. Wiley 1, Mrs. Osborn 3, Friend 5, John 
Gove, a Methodist from Boston 5, Mrs. C. 2 50, 
Cash 192. ‘Total, 


Collection in Mercer-st. church, New York— 


Moroeeo, gilt, $4 
Hil. 
SACRED SCENES; 
Or, Passages in THE Lirk oF ovr Savior 


serve their customers with all kinds, and newest aud 
best styles, of 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS, 


which they will sell at great bargains. Their stock 
embraces 


i i i | Thirty thousand dollars nearly have been cellected| 4 ber of the chu es By various Eminent Writers. FRENCH MERINOS AND CASHMERES 
imes states, « After following it for some time, they entered a fine on, a Fs gach ed weet aelnean wehonee “ —_ “a poe og yr ater 8 a ocle ges ae eee for the Washington National + ewan this year. R. Bigelow 3, Marshall, re itaberts 2 osetee — dee ate dha be 73 som MAMATTAS. oy Sade GCLOTHS. 
large river, as wide as the Ohio or Mississippi. This | ing to a native; now, they have more than thirty | where a Congregational organization is fally formed,| A day or two before the Franklin sailed, a mag- Usiqve To tHe Last.—Sonth Carolina will ob- Sehieffelin 10, 4 lady 3, Gok tes en. — $502 69 DA &CO S — im ph Dn bo ayn povy finish proeisely liko 
ion, and re- noble stream is called, in distinction from its tribu- | vessels, of from ten to thirty tons’ burden, which they embracing at least two-thirds of the Presbyterian and | nificent dinner was given on board the steamer, at | S@tve Sunday, Oct. 24, ag its day of Thanksgiving. Collection ip Dr. Hatfield’s church, $75 00 Shas aie tas ag tas Martie, oat ot ont y shout helt 4 0 cat AINE 3 
was to be tary, the Big Boom. They followed it as far as Tis-| have purchased at a cost of little less than £8,000. Son tional strength in the State which over 200 distinguished personages from Paris | What on earth can # State be thankful for that is not LEON PILATTE, a ae , of the nowete ond ania Gene nemee ss 

) provinces, sana, a large walled town at the head of navigation- Nine years ago, they had neither a horse nor a cow grega ° and other ports of France were present. thankful for the blessings of the Union ?— Courier & Deputy of the Evan. Soc. of France. THE QUEEN 3 OF ENGLAND: FRENCH, ENGLISH, & AMERICAN CALICOES, 
wn that the Here he was met by Braw, the principal chief on that among them; now, they have a number of both, Parserrentaxisu 1x New Exotaxp.—Onr Scot- Enquirer. die i ~ ‘rance. , ND; 


accord with 


side of the war. 


This chief had heard of the Chris- 


and it must be borne in mind that this property has 
been procured by their own industry.” 





tish brethren of the “ Associate Reformed” branch of 


The Commission appointed in Rome to ascertain 


News rrom Missionarres.—The friends of the 





Quaboog Seminary. 


A series of Portraits of —— Female Sovereigns, 
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SILKS OF EVERY KIND, 
CLOAKS, SAOKS AND MANTILLAS 


, . and estimate the damage done to the monuments of ceetenes : . HE Winter Term of this Institution, under the Drawn and En by Eminent Artists. BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, . 
ndon Proto- tian religion through Bunyan, and, some years before, Presbyterianism (one of about a dozen “ branches” | Rome, buildings and ruins, during the siege of the jar eae A of missionaries which sailed from this charge of D. M. Kiwnatt., with male and female as- With Biographical and Historical Sketches from WOOLEN OR ROBROY do do 
i issi e i i i intaini ‘ h ishingly small port in the Washington Allston, July 25, will be glad | oo ants will Ww. Dee AGNES STRICKLAND. CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET SHAWLS 
; that Lord had visited the mission at Kaw-Mendi. Hehad long} Surerstition w= France.—The excellent Paris | of that harmonious unity), besides maintaining their | last year, fixed upon : 7 astonishing rd es Nearwe of | to learn that they were all well Aug. 14th, in lat. 35, ye aed i ae on Wednesday, - 4th, and One volume imperial octavo. and indeed everythi otemted to tho [7 
Russia and desired to have a teacher come to his country, and | correspondent of the London Christian Times illus- | small church at Boston, have commenced a mission Treat fonen, and 000.000 of thet Taflicted by the loa. 41.—Buston Trans., Wed This Institution is pleasantly located in Warren, on | 2¢¥*led — extra, price, $10; colored sncaall ee OR WINTER SEASON, 
. : . . ’ _s ; : 7 5 - ev other season 
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Russia and 


‘On the wide sand beach he came down to meet 
me, and as he approached, I could hear him exclaim, 


culously upturned eyes, are disseminated far and 
wide. I yesterday saw a new piece of blasphemy, 


already collected, so that, under a favoring Provi- 


39,780 bales, of which about 7,000, including 2,000 


poses i 
Board can be obtained in good families at from $1.50 
to $2 per week. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 


being themselves in constant communication with their 
customers, «+ 


, : "| American, were taken by speculators, and about 4,000, Died. Tuition from $4 to $5 per term. IMlustrated with 16 splendid engravings and drawings of | = Leann THEIR WANTs AND WILL SUPPLY THEN, 
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ral sanction Feara, feara, feara Gawaw! which is, ‘O, thank graving, intended to represent our Lord with a flam- , a could, b y os blessing of God ta a short time | Potters- At Brooklyn, Friday, Nov. 15th, of inflammation of | to for teach: : . » extra, 5S, BS.00; imitation | try will enable them to do so. In addition to their 

God! Thank God! Thank, thank, thank God!’ He | ing heart protruding from His breast, enriched with - 2 oY 8 - In Corn, Flour and Wheat, no perceptible change. 


repeated it many times as we met, and embraced me 


build up flourishing churches. ‘These in a short time 


the lungs, Mrs. Atice Nyr Jevxs, in the 80th year of 


ers. 
he Principal will receive a few lads into bis family, 





morocco, gilt edges, $5; Turkey morocco or calf, $6. 
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tidings flew as on the wings of the wind, they flocked 


After a few days{spent at,Tissana, during which, 


hibited to be honored, it will draw down all sorts of 








Reformed Church has a great work to do in New Eng- 
land.” 


sail for Africa in November. 





Consols closed Friday 97, after a very fluctuating 
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found its calm evening, in the midst of those who loved 


of life. But he came gently and softly, with no violent 
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Twenty engravings on steel. One vol. 4to., tastefully 
bound. 103-1t 
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LINEN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTING, Da. 
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Gvitorgs Gable, 


Tue AvTostoarapny or Leion Hunt, with Remi- 
niscences of Friends and Contemporaries 
In two volumes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Ciill-street. 1350. 


The good and the bad are intimately inter- 
mixed in these two volumes, The best qualities 
of the authors prose are often expressed in 
them :—his clearness and speed of thought, the 
fleet and vigorous enterprise with which his ar. 
gument glances, the wit that catches the droll or 
the ridiculous, the humorous anecdote or the 
pungent repartee, and that transmutes them into 
something ideal and permanent—these, with the 
subtle, variant, flexible language, which clothes 
them all in its animated texture, and presents 
them vividly and with impress to the thoughts 
—conspire to make the volumes attractive. One 
can never read Leigh Hunt observantly, without 
frequent admiration of the rapid and skilful ar! 
with which he developes the excellence of our 
language; weaving its fine yet stable threads 
into a fabric rare and intricate, but beautiful and 
strong; and fashioning it easily to the form of 
his thought. Some new sense, even, of the re- 
sources of the language is formed in one as he 
reads, He learns useful lessons in the Art of 
Expression ; while it is an exquisite sense which 
he feels, of security and satisfaction, in a style 
so dexterousand so inevitable. 

There is much of this in the volumes before 
us, It must be added, too, that the spirit which 
circulates through the writings of Leigh Hunt is 
usually one of amenity and courtesy, as of lite- 
rary tastefulness. He harbors no malice. It is 
very rare to find him making use of the delicate 
point and well-wrought strength of his careful 
rhetoric, to wound the feelings or stab the repu- 
tations of those about him. He is sufficiently ego- 
listic, certainly; but he is also good-natured. 
And his fondness for personal recollection and 
recital seems to find its legitimate field, it is put 
to its proper use, in an Autobiography. Nomind 
less self-centering in its processes, !ess habitual 
in its personal cherishings and retrospections, 
would have garnered the anecdote, the ancient 





We would take this occasion to mention that 
Mr. Wiley, so; long and favorably known as an 
importer and publisher, has removed to the ele- 
gant store lately oceupied. by Coleman on the 
corner of Broadway and Duane streets, where 
he will conduct as heretofore the book business 
in all its branches, domgstic and foreign. 


Nores on THE Irnoqvois, or Contributions to Amer- 
ican History, Antiquities, and General Eth- 
nology. By Henry R. Schooleraft. Albany : 
Erastus H. Pease & Co. 

The name of Mr. Schoolcraft is identified with 
the historical development of our aboriginal! 
tribes. To this work he has devoted more time 
and attention than any other person within ow 
knowledge, with the exception perbaps of Mr. 
Squier—whose researches, however, have been 
confined chiefly to the department of Arche. 
ology ;—and he has brought to it the learning 
and grace of the scholar, the candor and judg- 
ment of the true historian, and the patience and 
accuracy of the statistician. To him we are in- 
debted for whatever gceurate knowledge we pos- 
sess of that aboriginal nation which overspread 
the present territory of New York, from the 
Hudson to the sources of the Ohio, along the 
Mohawk, between the waters of the Cayuga and 
Oneida lakes, and northward to the banks of 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, and 
which exerted so p@tent an influence in Indian 
aflairs and in the wars of the early European 
‘settlements. The present vital and agricultural 
statistics of this once mighty race were obtained 
by Mr. Schoolcraft in a census taken with great 
care under the auspices of the State, in 1845. 
Mr. 8S. availed himself of this tour of exploration 
to prosecute, upon the original centers of the na 
tion and among its lingering representatives, 
those historical and ethnological inquiri@s in 
which his mind had Jong been interested, and for 
which he seems to have a peculiaraptitude. The 
results of these inquiries are embodied in the 
work before us, a work in which the clear smooth 
current of reliable bistory flows through banks 
overshadowed with dim traditions and decked 
with flowers of romance. To the student of 
history the work has very great value. The 


Thus commenced the musical lebors of one 
whose career has been one of increasing bright- 
ness and usefulness. To Lowe. Mason the 


American churches owe a debt of gratitude. His 
simple and heart-speaking melodies and harmo- 


aies are on the lips of universal Christendom. 


‘ Missionary Hymn,” adapted to Bishop Heber'’s 


beautiful stanzas commencing, “From Green- 
(and’s icy mountains,” was composed in 1824; and 
it is now sung by- almost every denomination of 
Christians under heaven. Go where you will 
among those who sing the praise of God if this 
country, and you will hear the well-known 
strains of Rockingham, Uxbridge, Ward, He- 
pron, and Boylston, and also Hamburgh, which, 
though not composed by Mr. M., was harmon- 
ized by him from a Gregorian chant, and is a 
tune of rare excellence, heard in almost every 
place where Christians meet to sing and pray. 
We deem it buta just tribute to the attainments 
of Mr. Mason to say, that few men have ever 
made more marked and steady progress in their 
profession than he. Possessing naturally a mind 
of remarkable clearness and strength, and inde- 
fatigable energy-and industry, coupled with in- 
vincible perseverance, he has risen to an emi- 
nence not only as a teacher, but asa ripe and 
thorough musical scholar and composer, which 
is a credit both to him and to his country. 

Besides several smaller works—some for juven- 
ile singers, and others for vocal music classes— 
Mr. Mason lias been the editor of eight different 
books of church music. The ‘Boston Handel 
and Haydn Seciety Collection” was first pub- 
lished in 1822; the “Choir, or Union Collec- 
tion,” in 1832; the “* Boston Academy’s Collec- 
tion” in 1835; the “ Modern Psalmist” in 1839; 
the “ Carmina Sacra,” the most popular tune-book 
ever published, in 1841; the “ Psaltery” in 1845; 
Netienal Poalmict™ in 1040, auu the “Can- 
tica Laudis” in 1850. 

The last work especially—Cantica Laudis—if 
the testimony of our ablest musicians can be re- 
lied on, eyincesan acquaintance and familiarity 
with the great masters, both of olden and modern 
times, which few men have ever attained. It is 
the opinion of many thoroughly educated musi- 
cians, that it is in advance of any similar 
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her back the mug, he said, 
“ What book was that, my 
saw you reading ?” 
«The Bible, sir,” she said. 
“ And why have you left your play to read the 
Bible ?” : 
* Because I love it, sir.” 
The gentleman wished her good morning, and 
left her to go on with her reading. Now this 
entleman was not a man. He did not love 
, and he did not love God’s Bible. As he 
went along the road, he began to think of the 
little girl. He was quite sure the little girl had 
spoken the truth; because if she had not loved 
the Bible she would not have left her ioe @ to 
read it, when she thought nobody was looking 
at her; for this little girl did not do it that per- 
sons might see her and praise her. The gentle- 
man thought, “That little girl loves her Bible; 
I don’t love my Bible; I wish I was like that 
little girl!” Then he began to think why he did 
not love it; and he saw the reason was that he 
was wicked. He was very sorry indeed when 
he saw he was wicked—so sorry, that the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. When he got home, he 
took his Bible and read it, and he kept on reading 
until he loved it too. 


little girl, which I 


Training for Service. 


It is no uncommon thing for those who are to 
be employed in great and important services in 
the cause of God and truth to be themselves the 
subjects of fiery trial, that they may be more 
fitted for their work. Luther, at a certain time, 
was Violently harassed and afflicted with temp- 
tation ; insomuch that his heart was rent with 
anguish, and tears streamed from his eyes, and 
his breath was spent in sighing. Amid these 

ngs of distress, a person accosted him with the 
ollowing words: “My son, why dost thou 
mourn? Dost thou not know that God hath 
commanded thee to believe’ ‘ When I heard 


“jt prevailed more on my heart than all that I 


heard, or read, cr thought on before.” He ac- 
knoWiledgea that ne dia or understand some 


scriptures till he was in affliction ; and that he 
was never employed in any new thing, but that 
he was beset with some temptation, or visited 
with a fit of sickness. 


Seed Sown at a Venture. 


In June last, a fisherman sailed from Glouces- 
ter," Mass. Upon opening a package which he 


| Institute, 183 East Broadwa: 


that word command,” says the zealous reformer, | 


the nice cold water very much. When he gave | us in favor of this almost universal condimer ty 


with reference to man, the brute creation, and 
agriculture. Pliny quotes it as an ancient 
— Totis corporibus nihil utilius sale et 
sole, 

In Bombay, the culture of cotton is rapidly extend- 
ing. Two years ago, the whole of the land under 
cultivation with American cotton, ® that presidency, 
was under twenty thonsand acres. At the present 
moment the quantity exceeds one hundred thousand 
acres, and there is every certainty of a rapid increase 
taking place. 





East Broadway Classical Institute. 
HE subscriber having succeeded Mr. Tracy in his 
School, offers to the old patrons and to others that 
may favor him with their patronage, most decidedly in- 
creased educational facilities, inferior to none enjoyed in 
this city. Forterms and other particulars inquire at the 
Key. H. J. DAVID, Principal, 
102-26 Successor of C. Tracy. 


HE WINTER TERM of Mrs. Thalheimer’s Schoo) 

for Young Ladies, 227 Washington-st., Brooklyn, 
will commence on M , Dee. 2d. One or two pupils 
will be received into the family of tho Prineipal. 





or 
references and terms apply at the above address. 102-4t 


School for Young Ladies. 
OS. 11 and 18 CARROLL PLACE, Bleecker-st. 
(entrance to the Schoo! No. 13), New York. Prof. 
Henry P. Tappan, D.D., Principal. ; 
This Institution is replete with accommodations and 
facilities for the education of Young Ladies, both as 
day and boarding scholars. Pupils of ull ages are re- 


der the instruction of competent and experienced teach- 
ers. All the branches which enter into a thorough and 
polite education, are comprised in the course of instruc- 


to instructing the higher classes. 


| 7th. 90-tf 


Schools, Families, and Teachers. 


year’s compensation. 


check, equal to the first. 
pils. District Schools supplied for $2 por annum, in ad 
vance, for cach department. 
$1, in advance, Apply early, full, and post paid. 
o’clock. 
Thursdays to Saturdays, inclusive. 


ceived, and arranged into properly assorted classes, un- 


tion. Jesides attending to the general superintendence 
of the Schooi, the Principal devoves several hours a day 
Young ladies who 
wish to pursue the higher branches of science and lite- 
rature, will find here ample provisions. The aim of the 
plea | is to nfake this institution in every respect 
desirable to parents for the education of their daugh- 
ters. The ensuing school year commences September 


HECKS ON THE U. 8. SCHOOL AGENCY, 298 

wa. mnamean =o o-tiati i 3! sti- 

tatiotie’ Pamilies and T cachers et Rl ne be guipsti. 
selling to subscribers at the rate of one per cent. on one 
Employers who take ebecks for 
themselves and their tegchers shall he entitled to a third 
No charge for procuring pu- 


Teachers’ OT 
re- 
ferences exchanged. Office hours, 8 to 12, and 1 to5 
Special days for Teachers and Employers, 
City patrons visited 
if desired. Established 4847. Correspondence through- 


To Persons out of Employment. 


NBW PICTORIAL WORKS! 
JUST PUBLISHED BY R. SEARS, 
and for sale at No. 123 Nassau-st., New York. 
AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851. 

Agents are wanted to cffculate the following new and 

usetul Works (Retail price, $2.50 per volume) : 

A NEW AND COMPLETE 

PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA AND INDIA; 
With a Descriptive Account of those Countries and 
their Inhabitants, from the earliest period of authen- 
tic history to the present time. In which the Editor 
has treated not only of the Historical Events, but also 
of the Manners, Customs, Keligien, Literature, and 
Domestic Habits of the People of those immense 


Empires. 

‘The Embellishments are about two hundred, and of 
the firet order, illustrating whatever is peculiar to the 
inhabitants, regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupa- 
tions, their mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, 
Arts, &e. They are accurate, and each one has been 
made expressly for the work. ss 

The volume forms a large octavo, containing between 
five and six hundred pages, printed in the best style, and 
on good substantial white paper. IJt is furnished to 
Agents, handsomely bound in muslin, gilt or leather, as 
the purchaser may prefer, at a very liberal discount, 
when quantities of not less than twenty copies are or- 
dered at one time. 

i, 
THRILLING INCIDENTS OF. THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES; 


the Revolution, the French War, the Tripolitan War, 

the Indian War, the Second War with Great Jiritain, 

and the Mexican War; with THREE HUNDRED EN- 

GRAVINGS. 600 

volume. Orders respectfally solicited. 
SEARS’ PICTORIAL FAMILY PUBLICA fiONS 
Are decidedly the best books that Agents can possibly 
employ their time in supplying to the people of the 
United States. ‘They are valuable for reference, and 
should be possessed by every family in this great Kepub- 
lic. There is not a city er town in these United States, 
even those of small importance, but contains many citi 
zens to whom these works are indispensable. ‘hey are 
adapted to the literary wants of the Christian, the Pa- 
triot, the Statesman, and the Domestic Circle—got 
up in a superior style of art and workmanship; and 
are not only such books as will seli, but such @s an 
Agent of good principles will feel free to recommend, 
and willing to see the purchaser again after they have 
been bought. 

OUR PLAN. 

fue plan Gre TUVsuer bus 80 Succ TSSfulle CArTiICed out 
for several years, in the obtaining respgnsible men as 
Agents, who are well known in their own Counties, 
‘Towns and Villages, and have time and disposition to 
circulate good and instructive books among their neigh- 
. | bors and friends. Auy person wishing to embark in ihe 


or $50, for which he will receive an assortment as lie 
may direct, at the wholesale cash prices. 

ivnterprising and active men of respectability and good 
address would do well to engage in the sale of the above 
volumes; and ali ostmasters, Clergymen, Book Ped- 


Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of 


pp. octavo; retail price $2.50 per 


enterprise will risk little by sending to the Publisher $25 











Lectures on Astronomy, = 
. MITCHEL, of the Cincinnati Observatory, 
Ro commence & ‘series of Astronomical Lectures at 
H oo beginning ‘Tuesday evening next, at 74 
orelock. Subject of the first lecture: ““A great first 
Cause as evideneed’in the strueture of the Planetary and 
Sidereal pe pore yo . po the suececding lec- 
tures will be ann in t! ly pepere- 
nTickene 50 cents each, to be had at the bookstores and 
at the chapel. 102-4t 
THD WHLL-SPRING. 
Aé the seventh volume of this popular little Sabbath- 
school paper closes with Dee. 27th, it is desirable for 
all who wish to be subscribers to volume eight, com- 
mencing January 3d, 1851, in order to have their volume 
complete should send in their orders by the 20th of Dec. 
The paper is published weekly by the Mass. 8. 8. Se- 
ciety, No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. Terms at the Ts 
in Boston: Single copy 35 cents; three copies to one ad- 
dress $1; ten to one address $3 ; twenty or upward to 
one address, 25 cents a copy From these terms there 
will be no varidtions—payable in all eases in advanee. 
Orders for the above, and all communications relating 
to the basiness of the Neciety, orders for metas and all 
moneys for Books, Donations, Life-Membership, &e., 
&c., should be addressed to 
C. C, DEAN, 'Treaserer 
Maas. S. S. Society, 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
N. B.—In order to farnish the Well-Spring at the low 
price we do, two weeks’ papers are printed on one sheet, 
and are ready to deliver together—so that subscribers 
who pay for the conveyance of their papers by express 
or otherwise, may find it for their interest to have them 
once in two weeks, instead of once a week. Many of 
our subscribers receive four weeks’ — at onee, with 
the Herald and Day-Spring, or Am. Messenger, to say, 
expense. Others can be supplied in the same way if 
they wish. 101-st 








Sitnation Wanted. 

WIDOW LADY, an experienced and efficient 

house-keeper, accustomed to the superintendence of 

a family, desires a situation as house- keeper in the oy 

Being without family, she would devote herself wholly 

to the interests of her employer. The best recommen- 

dations can be furnished.” Apply at 12 Leroy Place, 
Bleecker-street. 102-1f 


Death on the Pale Horse, 

TS splendid PAINTING of Wm. Dunlap, lsq., 

the great American artist, is now being exhibited at 
Stoppani’s Hall, corner of Broadway and Walker-street. 
Language cannot express the sublime and beautiful 
effect of this noble production. It has been highly com- 
mended by Teachers, Professors of Colleges, Clergymen, 
and others of the purest taste, as the most glorious 
ier @l voproectitatiun Of Lhe age, lLiopressing the mind of 
the most careless with a lofty vivid sense of the sublime 
subject it is intended to portray. 

Upen to the pubiic from 9 a.m. tol0p.m. The Rer. 
Mr. Gonsalves will lecture on the subject afternoons at 
3, and evenings at 8 o’clock. One of 'T’. Gilbert & Co.’s 
€olian Pianos will be used by an accomplished per- 
former during the exhibitions. ~ 

Sabbath and Day-schools admitted in a body on rea- 
sonable terms, and explanations given on the Painting 

Tickets 26 cents, ehildren 124 cents 100. 4t 


"AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMpa), 
New Ilaven, Conn. 
Branch Office 40 Wall-street, New Vo 
ATES of Premium reduced 25 per cent, 
& im cash annually, semi-annually, and quar: 
The great prineipie of Life Insurance is, that », 
the payment of a small sum annually, may « 
their families a certain eum of money@lo he j aii, 
death, and thereby accomplish an object they mi, 
am during a long life, a, 
© application of Life Insurance is, ineyin: 
life for the benefit of his friends or his seedit, ; 
the sole use and benefit of his family. 
A Woman may insure her life for the benoes 


sure the life of her husban 
and benofit. 

A Husband and Wife may insure tho; 
and the whole policy be payable to the 
death of either. P 

Policies may be made payable to Trustees 
benefit of specific objects or persons; Schools 
founded by the avails of Policies of Life ty 
Colleges may be endowed, Profeseorships may } 
lished, Benevolent Institutions may be aide la 
cies and Bequests may be made for public o 
purposes, without diverting trom fumilios, proyo; 
estate. 

Policies are granted by this Company only ; 
and healthy persons, and the business of the | 
is confined to healthy locations and to first-clac 
No California or other extra hazardous ris) 
taken. xtremes of all kinds are carefully ay 
every department ef the business of the ¢ 
carefully conducted, 


d for her sole and separ 


r lives }, 
survivor uy 


OFFICERS 

Prof. BENJAMIN SILLIMAN 
BENJAMIN NOYES, Secretary 
LOCAL BOARD OF 

Aubrose L 
George Hall, l 

George 1), Phelps, Samuel | rode 
PD. WHITMORE, Actua 
40 Wall-street, New \ 

Ww». N. Buanreman, M.D , Medical Examir 


TRUSTEE 
Jordan, 


THE HARTFORD 


NNOUNCES to the public, that by the lib 
visions of its Charter it ix enabled to offer 
tages to Insurers superior to those presented 
other Company ia the United States 
It has two distinct departments, combining 
leges of two separate companies, with « the ex 
ot conducting # single institution, and controlled | 
Board of Directors, thus eceuring bormony, | 
and safety. 
ON THE MUTUAL PLAN, 
his Company will insure at the usw) rates 
few particulars claim the superiariiy over all 
Companies. ‘ 
Ist. Deducting a commission not exceeding o- 
from the Mutual tnsurance Fund, instead of tl 
expenses of the Company, annually. 


parents, her husband, or her children. avd she m, 4 
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incident and chit-chat, which give interest to 
these volumes. There is no very expansive and 
heroic benevolence in them; no very impulsive 
and sympathetic appreciation of other authors 
and poets; certainly no lofty yet strong and pa- 
tiently practical regard for the elevation of men, 
in their spiritual interests. But the tone of the 
volumes is good-tempered and. geni:!. They 
speak without severity, and are all th» better for 
being almost entirely personal in their recollec- 
tions. Leigh Hunt is always the centre-picture: 
but one is willing to have it so. 

But the religious opinions which find expres- 
sion in these volumes interfuse a poison into 
iheir total structure. The doctrine of the Uni- 
versal Salvation of Men is the one which seems 
to lie nearest the heart of Leigh Hunt, and to be 
bedded most deeply among the Unchangeables of 
his opinion, The doctrines which it opposes 
are to him ‘superstitious’ and ‘impious.’ He 
cah have no respect or toleration for them. 
Very often in his biography he recurs to the be- 
lief in the future security of all whom God has 
made, as the very heart and foundation of his 
religious belief; the belief which no argument 
could induce him to relinquish ; which he could 
scarcely be led, even, by any stress of reasoning 
to take up and reéxamine. It is no large philos- 

hy on the character of God and the relations 
and nature of the moral system which God ad- 
ministers, which has led him to affirm this. It 
is not the quick and spontaneous outgush of a 
rational Piety, that feels itself thwarted by the 
opposite doctrine, and would vindicate God from 
a fancied dishonor, Assuredly, and most evi- 
dently, it is no discriminating study of the Scrip- 
tures, and no mastery of the related and harmo- 
nions traths with whose force they are mighty, 
with whose beauty they are luminous, It is 
simply and only the preference of Mr. Hunt, 
which leads him to reject the doctrine of Retri- 
bution, and to pressingly maintain tMat fallacy 
‘which opposes it; the fallacy which the Devil 
taught the Woman in the Garden, that Death will 
not follow the commission of Sin. This does 
not become an intelligent and investigated Belief 
withhim, It is merely his personal Wish, solidi- 
fied into Assertion. He believes it because he 
will. And the opposite truth, though he never 
attempts to show it unscriptural, or to demon- 
strate its antagonism to the purity of God’s 
character, isto him a relic of superstition, He 
gannot away with it. They whd hold it, to his 
apprehension, are fools or are monsters, 

He presses this disbelief, too, into the text of 
his work so often as and wherever he can. It 
is almost astonishing to see how frequently it is 
introduced. It is evidently a favorite dogma 
with him; for which his determinations and dis- 
positions are greatly enlisted; which he wishes 
10 make others believe, if he can. And he may 
do a good deal toward this,—not of course by 
any show of argument for it, for there is not the 
Jeast of this; nor because his name is of any 
mark or weight in regard to questions of Scrip- 
tural interpretation; but simply because there is 
no doctrine which the self-condemned heart of 
man so craves and loves as this of Security and 
Happiness in the Future, irrespective of Charac- 
ter. Toward this it always and heavily settles. 
Whoever states this, though without defending, 
has for it a strange attraction and force. It hugs 
the belief more closely, and trusts to it more 
fatally, whenever it has seen it entertained by 
another. 


Tue Portry or Scrence, or Studies of the Phy- 
sical Phenomena of Nature. By Robert 
—_ Boston : Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 


Another valuable contribution to scientific lit- 
erature from the press of our friends, of 59 
Washington-street, who issue only works of 
standard value dnd elevated character. The 
publication of two editions of this work in 
London within a year, and the hearty commen- 

» dation of it by the London press, both literary 

and scientific, was a sufficient warrant for them 
to republish it in this country ; and the examina- 
tion we have been able to bestow upon the vol- 
ume, assures us that their judgment was correct. 
It is a book of true science; both the facts and 
theories of the several great branches of physi- 
eal science are presented with clearness and ac- 
euracy, but without dryness of detail ;—not 
merely facts which are common and superficial, 
hut even the more recondite and subtle of na- 
ture’s phenomena and laws are here clothed 
with a poetic beauty and vital power. With no 
straining for efleet, and no forced or formal mor- 
aliz’ng, the whole tendency of the book is to 
uplift the soul into that sublimer region where 
God is seen and felt in all physical phenomena, 
not as a mere law of dynamics but as a Person- 
ai Being, diffasing light and love and blessedness 
ibrough a thousand channels to all his creatures. 
A pleasant companion this for the parlor as well 
as the study, imparting to the attentive reader 
not a mere*smattering of scienge, but science 
itself clothed in forms of beauty and life, and 
iuving the mind on through the present and the 
physical to the infinite and eternal. 

The mechanical execution of the work well 
comports with the polished clearness and stately 
teauty of its discussions. 

Meworns or Tue Pusiic and Patvate Lire or 
Wittiam Penn. By Thomas Clarkson, 
M.A. New edition, with a Preface in reply 
to the charges against his character made by 
Mr. Macauley in his “ History of England.” 
By W. E. Foster. London: C. Gilpin. 
New York: John Wiley. 

A thorough and we believe an impartial me- 
moir of the great Quaker proprietor, in which 
his character is fully vindicated from the asper- 
sions of unfriendly historiars, great and small. 
We wish that it might have an extensive circula- 
tion in this country, and yet we would not incur 
the responsibility of bringing ophthalmia upon 
our readers by recommending them to read a 
book priated in a type which requires a micro- 
scope to render it intelligible. In the name of 
all weak eyes and aching heads we protest 
against such printing. 


chapters on Ethnology and Language will be 
found suggestive with respect to the much agi- 
tated question of the unity and the common 
origin of the human race. The philanthropist 
and the Christian, the student of man and oi 
Providence, will feel a melancholy interest in 
tracing the slow but sure decline of a people 
‘““who have sustained themselves for more than 
three centuries against the intruding and progres- 
sive races of Europe:” whose heroic love of 
liberty and just principles of government claim 
the admiration of republicans, and whose “ gen- 
eral eloquence, diplomacy, and military exploits, 
gave them a name and reputation coeval with 
Europe.” No citizen of New York can well dis- 
pense with a volume so rich in historical and 
moral instruction respecting the State which he 
inhabits. +5 

The topics presented cover every point of in- 
quiry relative to this interesting people. The 
work is printed in good style, and illustrated with 
numerous engravings, among which are beauti- 
ful colored lithographs of King Hendrich and 
Pocahontas. . 


Tie Morner’s Asststanr anp Youne Lapy’s 
Frienp. Editors, Mrs. HW. B. Pratt, Wm. 
C. Brown, Rey. C. Stone. Published at 21 
Cornhill, Boston. . 
Mrs. Wuittersey’s Macazine ror Motirrs 
Brick Church Chapel, New York. 
Both these publications contain many excel- 
lent suggestions for mothers and families; they 
may be read with profit in any domestic circle. 


Parapvise Lost. With Notes by Sir Egerton 
Brydges Bart. New York; D. Appleton & 
Co, 1851. 

A superb edition of Milton's great poem, with 
highly instructive and valuable notes. The en- 
gravings are the perfection of mezzotint, a style 
peculiarly adapted to scenes in which darkness 
is aconspicuous element. A beautiful gilt-book 
for the holiday season. 

Success 1s Lire. The Mechanic. By Mra. L 
C. Tuthill. New York ; G. P. Putnam, 1850. 

This little volume is well fitted to encourage 
in youth the spirit of selfweliance and enter- 
prise, and to inspire them with respect for all 
honorable and useful labor. It includes sketches 
of John Fiteh, John Fulton, Benjamin Franklin, 
and other self-made men who began life as me- 
chanica, and by perseverance and industry, added 
to native talent, became the benefactors of man- 
kind. . 


History and GrocrapuHy or tHe Mrippie Acs, 
for Colleges and Schools. By George W 
Greene. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1851. 

This Compendium of History—for the present 
volume is limited to history—is derived chiefly 
from French sources of acknowledged authority, 
and will be a valuable text-book for schgols, and 
a useful refereyce-book for the study-table. 


JUVENILES, 
Woopwortn’s Youtn’s Casiner; 
118 Nassau-street. 
This pleasing monthly is always a welcome 
visitor to the junior editors in the nursery. 


published at 


Tue Strvpent, a Family Miscellany. N. A. Cal- 
kins, Editor. 1231 Nassau-street. 

Mr. Calkins devotes himself to his work with 
unwearied assiduity and research, and brings to- 
gether in it an extent and variety of useful and 
entertaining matter, which makes it one of the 
very best periodicals for family reading. 


Tur Mentor. Rev. H. Hastings Weld, Editor, 
12 Pearl-street, Philadelphia. 
Yet another contribution to the instruction and 
edification of youth. 


Aupen’s Stories. Mr, Raynor, No. 76 Bow- 
ery, has published, in a very beat and attract- 
tive style, uniform editions of Rev. Dr. Alden’s 
popular stories for youth. There is no writer 
for youth in our country more apt in combining 
pleasure and instruction than Dr. Alden. The 
whole set of six volumes forms a pretty juvenile 
library. 


" For the ludependent. 
Cantica Launis, or the American Book ef Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason and George 
James Webb. New York: Mason & Law. 

Thirty years ago one of the sons of New Eng- 
land, a young man about the age of eight-and- 
twenty, was filling a responsible and lucrative 
station in a banking institution in Savannah. 
Being exceedingly fond of musig, he had already 
made considerable progress in musical know- 
ledge as an amatewr, and he devoted his leisure 
hours for some time in compiling a book of 
church music. When his manuseript was com- 
pleted he carried it to Philadelphia, and offered to 
give the copyright to any publishing house that 
would pudlish the book, and give him a few 
copies for his own use. But he could find no 
one who had courage to assume the pecuniary 
responsibility of so wild an undertaking. 

From Philadelphia he went to Boston ; but the 
shrewd Yankee publishers of that city would 
not touch it. They would not even take it asa 
gift. There was too much risk in it for Yankee 
prudence and forecast to assume. 

The young man put his manuscript crotchets 
and quavers into his pocket, and was about start- 
ing for home, when unexpectedly he met a gen- 
tleman whe possessed a knowledge of music, to 
whom he showed his book. The gentleman was 
greatly pleased with it, and asked him what he 
intended to do with it. The young man told him 
that he was going to carry it home with him; 
that he had tried to find a publisher and had 
failed. The gentleman requested him to wait a 
few days, and then took the manuscript and laid 
it before the Board of Managers of the “ Boston 
Hahdel and Haydn Society.” The Board saw 
the merits of the book, and at once offered to 
assume the responsibility of publishing it, and 
to allow the young editor a certain amount on 
every copy sold. Accordingly, in the yeat 1822 
it was published as the “Boston Handel and 





Haydn Society Collection of Church Music.” 


book ever published in this country. It seems 
to be the result of a long course of musical read- 
ing and study, and to embrace a vast number of 
musical gems, culled from the works of most of 
the great composers. Beautiful specimens are 
found in its pages from Handel, Haydn, Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Schubert, and many others. And these authors 
are represented with a fidelity that reflects great 
credit upon the musical knowledge and experi- 
ence of the senior editor, by whom, as we are 
informed, it was mainly done. We must say 
that this appears to be a standard work of the 
bighest excellence; and we cannot doubt that its 
universal adoption by church choirs would do 
much to elevate the standard of musical taste 
throughout the country. But we must not close 
without saying that, in addition to a rich selec- 
tion of Anthems, Introits, Motets and Chants, 
the book contains nearly fifty consecutive pages 
of the old standard tunes for Congregational 
singing. Cc. 7, 
oe- 


PRACTICAL. 


From the Methodist Protestent 
Eternity, 


Eternity! what boundless views 
To man that single word displays; 
All that is past, that is, it shows, 
Wrapping the soul in deep amaze. 
Far beyond Time it throws the mind, 
Compassing all that yet shall be ; 
Elusive, vast, great, undefined— 
Eternity ! 
Eternity ! thou art replete 
With matchless interest to all ; 
And still would be, could hell defeat 
And cause the Maker, God, to fall. 
Earth shall depart, old Time sball die, 
All, save immortals, cease to be ; 
Yet deathless thou shalt tireless fly— 
Eternity ! 


Eternity | conception fails 
To gather in the mighty thought! 

Earth’s strongest mind before thee quails, 
And only learns it can’t be taught. 

A past still present, future, now ; 
Thought that transcends analogy ; 

To thee, evén angel minds must bobw— 

Eternity ! 


Eternity! progression vast, 
Leaving no retrospect behind ; 
Continually advancing fast, 
Never a terminus to find. 
A present that outreaches bound, 
A seen impalpability ; 
Changeless and limitless profound— 
Eternity ! 


Eternity! Time, Life, and Death— 
Allearthly greatness, pomp and might, 
Man's element of being, breath— 
All that is wrong—all that is right ; 
All that’s above, in earth, in hell, 
Is merged or merging into thee! 
Thy wonders who—oh, who can tell? 
Eternity ! 


Victory over Death. 

Mr. Van Lennep, while at Smyrna, on his 
way from this country to Constantinople, visited 
a dear friend of his, Baron Megredich, who was 
for many years employed by the mission as a 
iranslator, and who experienced a change of 
heart while living with Mr. Van Lennep. He 
gives the following account of the interview : 


“He was lying very low with consumption, 
and was about to be carried to Constantinople, 
to which place the family were removing. We 
had a delightful season together, talking of our 
past intercourse and of the glorious world to 
which he expected very soon to be ushered. He 
said, with a smile, ‘I was born in Constantino- 
ple, and I am going there to die” I asked, ‘Do 
you have any fears that when you die Christ 
will not receive you” He answered, ‘I did have 
some ; but it came from distrusting his word, be- 
cause he has promised to receive the vilest sin- 
ner; but now | thank him that he makes me 
very happy, and removes every fear and doubt 
from my mind,’ | asked, ‘Are you sorry for the 
sacrifices you have made for him, and the efforts 
you have made to serve him? The tears filled 
his eves, his lips quivered, and for a few minutes 
he could not speak. After composing himself a 
little, he said, ‘ This is my great and heavy sor- 
row, that | have done nothing for him. I am 
wholly an unprofitable servant, and my only 
hope is in his infinite merey and grace.’ While 
conversing with this young man it seemed as 
though he was surrouaded bya heavenly atmos- 
phere; and as | went away | was saying to my- 
self: ‘This dear brother will very soon see ‘ face 
to face, and be ushered into the immediate pres- 
ence of his glorious Savior; he will in a few 
days join the noble company who have been 
gathered from his own nation, and out of every 
tribe and language and tongue, while we are yet 
struggling, and toiling, and fainting here below. 
Weil, let us struggle on. Our reward is this, 
that we may send to heaven from time to time 
just such spirits as this, who have been redeemed 
from the degrading superstitions of a Christian- 
ity which deserves not the name,’ ” 


The Dove, 
Dear little Dove! when I think of you, 
I wish I may flee for safety too: 
A storm is coming, when Jesus will be 
‘To those who love Him, like the Ark to thee. 


Dear little Dove! you did not know 

Who it was that kept you, and shelter’ you so: 
But J can read of the Son of God, 

Who, to save my sou, has shed his own blood. 


Dear little Dove, you trusted in One 
Who kept you safe till the storm was done ; 
« May J believe, and be#heltered too,— 
There's an Ark for me as well as for you! 
Ji, Miss. Herald. 


‘T Love it.” 


One very fine day, when the sun was shining 
brightly, a little girl was sitting on a stool just 
outside the door of her cottage. There were seve- 
ral little children playing not far off, but she did 
not go and join them. She had a Bible on her 
lap. She did not look about her, but kept on 
reading her Bible. Bye and bye a gentleman 
came tothecottage. He had been walkinga long, 
jong way, and was so hot that he was very 
thirsty. He came up quite close to the little girl, 
without her seeing him; because she was so 
busy reading. So he said, “ My little girl, will 
you be so kind as to get me some water?” The 
little girl got up at once and put her Bible down, 
and went into the cottage. She went to a cup- 
board, and took out a jug ard a mug; then she 
went and filled the jug with water, and took it to 
the gentleman: and she poured out the water 
into the mug and gave it to him. 





The gentleman thanked her for it, and he liked 


article in a religious newspaper. His attention 
was arrested. He was a young man. He had 
heen careless, even reckless, as to future realities. 
But he was to be made the subject of sovereign 
grace. The time had come, That paragraph 
was the Spirit's chosen instrument. He con- 
tinued to read the paper, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of his shipmates. He was led to 
see his guilt, his helplessness, his need, and in 
not many weeks was rejoicing in Christ's merits 
and death. He is now on his way to a glorious 
immortality. 

The paper was the Watchman and Reflector. 
Neither the number nor the paragraph are known. 
No special! petition may have been put up to the 
throne of grace by the editor, as he penned or 
selected that paragraph. The paper was placed 
in that box by a pious mother. The failure of so 
many influences, from infancy to manhood, 
would have made others despair. To others this 
may have seemed “a forlorn hope.” But she 
was full of faith. She now rejoices. She had 
become, through the solicitations of an agent, a 
recent subseriber to the paper, and at the request 
of her son subsequently ordered it stopped. God 
was pleased to bless an intervening number, and 
a soul has been saved. That number was to 
make known God’s power and grace to a prodi- 
gal son—to give joy in heayen and upon earth, 
and to encourage the Christian edilor to see and 
to feel his iustramentality in the accomplishment 
of God’s purposes. “ My word shall not return 
unto me void."— Watchman and Reflector. 


MISUELLANEOUS. 
From the Home Journal 


The Indian Sumimer, 


There is a time, just ere the frost 
Prepares to pave old Winter's way, 
When autumn, jn a reverie lost, 
‘The mellow day-time dreams away. 


When Summer comes, in musing mind, 
To gaze once more on hill and dell, 

To mark how many sheaves they bind, 
And see, if all is ripened well. 


With balmy breath she whispers low, 
The dying flowers look up and give 
Their sweetest incense ere they go, 
For her who mude their bearties live. 


She enters ‘neath the woodland shade 
Her zephyrs lift the lingering leaf, 

And bear it gently where are laid 
The loved and lost ones of its grief. 


She seeks the shore, old ocean heaves, 
In gladness huge his mighty breast ; 

Prisons his wild winds in their caves, 
And basking in her smiles, is blest. 


At last old Autumn, rising, takes 
Again his scepter und his throne, 
With boist’rous hand the trees he shakes, 
Intent on gathering all his own. 


Sweet Summer, sighing, flies the plain, 
And waiting Winter, gaunt and grim, 

Sees miser Autumn hoard his grain, 
And smiles to think it’s all for him' 


” — —-- 


The Irish in the United States. 


Stigmatized at home as indolent and slovenly, 
you have only to get them moved out of Ireland, 
to see what a different nature is at the bottom. 
How busy, industrious, thrifty, and foreseeing, 
the Irishman then becomes! How steady, labor- 
ious and patient! His very nature seems to 
change, and his whole being is altered and im- 
proved. Among the fine traits of the Irish peo- 


them ; they stick to each other while ashilling re- 
mains, and share alike to the last farthing. One 
member of a family first ventures into the States, 
sometimes a young man, sometimes a girl; they 
commend themselves to their employers by their 
industry, save a little money, and the first use 
they make of it is to dispatch it home to their 
friends, to send out another member of the family. 
One after another emigrates, until at last the 
whole are transplanted to the American soil. 
The amount of money yearly sent to Ireland for 
this purpose is immense. Thus, in the year end- 
ing December 31st, 1849, not less than £327,722 
was transmitted home from emigrants in America, 
to their poor friends in Ireland, through the prin- 
cipal Liverpool houses, besides a large amount 
through smaller houses, which cannot be ascer- 
tained. In addition to this, the Liverpool ship- 
ping houses received payments of passages on 
the American side for about 19,000 emigrants 
from Ireland, or an amount of £58,800. These 
passages are usually paid during the winter, the 

arties whose passages ate paid receiving an 
intimation to be ready to “come over” in the 
spring. We rejoice to see this transplantation 
going forward. Races of men, like plants, some- 
times require a change of soil to enable them to 
thrive. The baneful influence of antiquated and 
pernicious institutions are thus summarily got 
rid of. —zliza Cook's Journal. 

* 


Cretinism in Franee. 


Commerce: 


“Doctor Grange, a distinguished s¢ientific 
physician of this capital, was commissioned some 
time ago by the government to pursue, in France 
and other countries, inquiries into the causes of 
goitre and cretinism. His official report has just 
appeared, and will be deemed by your medica! 
faculty a valuable document. After bibRiogra- 
phical researches embracing Europe, America, 
and the East Indies, respecting the existence of 
those affections, and from his own extensive 
observation, he has come absolutely to the con- 
clusion that they are independent of latitude, 
altitude, and climate, and even of circumstances 
of habitation, poverty, and so forth. Their pres- 
ence appears to be connected with that of mag- 
nesia in food or drink ; their absence often pro- 
ceeds from the iodine which the article consumed 
offers to chemical analysis. I have heretofore 
reported te you the corroborative opinion of the 
savant who has made that substance his particu- 
lar study. “I have ascertained,” says Dr.Grant, 
“that we have in France four hundred and fifty 
thousand persons afflicted with goitre, and from 
thirty-five to forty thousand with cretinism. 
Females are more subject to the disease than our 
sex. In Savoy there are at least a hundred 
thousand sufferers.” In some localities the sub- 
stitution of spring for well-water has sufficed to 
banish gorztre. The Doctor recommends marine 
salt—ioduret of potassium—cisterns of proper 
water, and so forth; and he thinks that much 


the distemperature is found. 

“An eminent medical professor, Dr. Henry 
Roger, has given us an erudite disquisition on 
common salt, in which be exhibits its use and 
estimation is antiquity, and the contradictory 
opinions concerning its merits of modern author- 
ities. There in enough of experience and of 
vulgar and of high Teciaion, Fough all 





and from the majority of nations, to determine 


Mr. Walsh writes from Paris to the Jownal of 


can be doné by government toward the cure and | 
future security of the populations among whom by the use of Francis’s Manifold Writer. Letters and 


101-5t E. H. WILCOX, Proprietor, 





Cift-Book of the Season. 


beautifully illustrated work, exhibiting a great va 


nified. By Prof. John Brocklesby. 


Divine wisdom and skill, than this. 
102.2t 


Published by 
PRATT, WOODFORD & CO. 


Removal. 





dious store, 
No. 123 FULTON-STREET, 


neous Books. Blank Books, Stationery, &c 


ings, at publishers’ prices. 102-3 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
. ; 
‘New York: Past, Present, and Future.” 
By &. Porrer Benen, A.M. 
Prepared from official sources. Published by Prall 





United States and the Canadas. 

wade arrangements by which they have bound, and wil 

continue to bind with the above, the > 
AMERICAN ADVERTISER, 


i merchants and manufacturers in every line 


PRALL, LEWIS & CO., 


of busmess, 
4 


86-20 





New and Beantiful Tunes, 
Old Pieeos omitted, price therefore reduced. 
if INGSLEY’S SACKED HARMONIST. 
cents, or $25 per hundred. 





Choir, &e. &e. Published by 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., 51 Jobn-st. 


| In Press.—A. 8. BARNES & CO. will soon publist 


a new Hymn and Tune Book, by Rev. Geo. B. Cheever 
jand J. A. Sweetser, entitled Christian Melodies, being a 
| selection of hymns and tunes designed for social and 


private worship in the Lecture-Room and the Family, 
100-4t 





| WILLIs's NBW VOLUME 
Of Church Chorals aud Choir Studies, 


; "PALS choicest yet cheapest. volume of Church Music, 
y. Jt con- 
| tains three-fourths of entirely now mgterials, compris- 


| by Richard Storrs Willis, is now ready. 


Me 


| other book. 


Cuorr Stunpies, or choice tunes progressively arranged 
| (by @ separate index), from the simplest and easiest to 
This novel and peculiar feature 
| commends itself to gll choirs, singing classes, and lovers 
| of sacred song, who aim gt progressive adrancement in 
| vocalization, or at combining musical pleasure with mu- 


| the most elaborate. 


| sical progress. 


PRELUDE, or a condensed introductory treatise on the 

| history, character, and differing styles of church music; 
comprising information which should be ia the posses- 
sion of every inteliigent mind, musical or unmusieal, 
upon & subject, for the first time, it is believed, similarly 


treated, 
Price $4.50 per dozen, single copies 50 cents. 
Published by CLARK, AUSTIN & SMITH, 
101-tf 205 Broadway, New York. 
~~" BRADBURY’s ’ = 
SABBATH-SCHOOL MELODIES. 


price at which it is sold is giving the book a very gen- 


country. 





of eharge for examination. 


: : , The hook contains 144 pages, and is sold at 124 cents 
ple, is the strength of family affection among | by the quantity. Opders quswered from the Depository 
Union in New York, or by the pub- owns 


|of the Am. 8, 5. 
lishers, 


New York, Sept. 10th, 1850. 


ee 


New Books for the Sabbath-school and Family. 


MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway. 
93-tf 


9 Cornhill, Boston ; and 80 Chestnut-street, St. Louis. 


volume, which cannot be read without profit. 
cents; muslin, 18 cents. 

Tue Fucusia. 
ber Sunday-school Teacher. 
pp. 14 cents; muslin, 16 cents. 


what may be learned from it without reading it. 86 pp 
16 cents; muslin, }¥ cents. 

CHRISTIANA AND HER CurLpREN; or, the Second Se 
ries of Cottage Lectures on Pilgrim's Progress. 
trated with nine beautiful engravings. 372 pp. 1Smo. 


50 cents. 
LATELY PUBLISHED. 


dens. 27 cents half bound ; 3@ cents in 


198 pp. 18mo. 
muslin. 


dence of Gad, 
Tue Aposrouiic FisHERMAN. 
notice by the Rev. B. C. Cutler, D.D., Rector of St. 
Anpn’s church, Brooklyn. 36 pp. 9 cents. 
Tue Turnine Point. 
girls. 52 pp. 12 cents. 
Tae Lire or Lurare. 


tion. 
18mo., 436 pp. 50 cents. 

Barer Memo oy Samvet TynpaLge. With a Fron- 
tispiece representing the terrible explosion of the Fac- 
tory in Hague-street, New York. 36 pp. 9 cents. 

SIMPLE 
from various sources, with a fine steel illustration. 
pp. 12mo. 40 cents. 

Tue Swiss Pastor. A Memoir of Rev. F. A. A 
narrative. 

Larrie Jim, Tar Rao Mencwant. 
and honesty. 52 pp. 12 cents 

Srorirs of Scuoor-Boys. 
pp. 23 cents; maslin, 26 cenps. 


With illustrations 


a very nice little hymn book for one cent! 
up of some of the very’pretty hymns which are sung in 
lufant Schools. 


ly for the work. 50 cents. 
Goop Heattu. 192 pp. 21 cents. 
Lire or Leo tHe TentTH. 192 pp. 21 cents. 


38 Park Row, New Yors. 


Aceount Books, 


PAPER AND STATICNORY. 
FRANCIS & LOUTKEL, 
77 Mawwen-Lane, 


402-2 





their line at the lowest price, by the quantity or at 
retail. 
to pattern; Writine Parers, varions qualities, also 
Note, Tissue, Drawing, Perforated, Tracing, Colored, 
&e. ENVELOUPS, GOLD PENS, 
Portfolios, Writing Desks, Scrap Books, Gold Pen and 
Pencil Cases, Card Cases, Pearl Tablets, Inktrays, 
Glass Paper Weights, &e. &e. 

COPY YOUR LETTER 


jes are written gt the same time. Copying and No- 
tariel Presses cheap. igries for 135], trom the small 
Pocket to full size Cap, some extra finish. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, Stationers, 
100-13t 77 Maiden-Lane. 


Temperance Almanae. 
HE Almanac of the American Temperance Union 
ger ape forsale at 149 Nassau- 
ed with im; statistics and 








A New Book for School Libraries, and the ‘best 


TIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD; a 
riety of interesting objects too minute to be seen by the * 
human eye, as they appear when magnified thousands ? 
of times ; with appropriate descriptions, including an 
account of the instincts and habits of the cbjects mag- 
No work has been 
published more calculated to astonish and interest the 
youthful mind, and to impress it with a suitable idea of 


LG NOSTRAND & TERRETT, Booksellers and 
Stationers, have removed te their new and commo- 


next door below Nassau-street, where they offer for sale, 
at the lowest prices for casn, a fall assortment of Agri- 
cultural, Theological, Classical, School, aud Misceila- 

Congregational Psalms and Hymns, all sizes and bind- 


Lewis & Co., and forsale by Booksellers throughout the ~ 
The publishers have word, will fin 


a reference work for purchasers, containing the cards of 


Price 37% 
This book contains choice gems of Sacred Musie, com- 


posed and arranged by George Kingsley, author of Harp 
of David, Juvenile Choir, Young Ladies’ Harp, Social 


Cutrcu Cnorats, harmonized in a style pure, easy, 
| lowing, and chaste, peculiarly grateful in choir perform- 
ance, and resembling the musical arrangements of no 


HE beautiful and appropriate music in ‘* Brapeury’s 
Sappatu-Scnoot Meg.opres,” and the very low 


eral introduction into Sgbbath-schools in all parts of the 


Superintendents and leaders of singing whe 
have not yet examined it, are furnished with a copy free 


UST PUBLISHED, BY THE AMERICAN SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL UNION, and for sale at the Socie- 
ty’s House, 146 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, and at 
the Branch Depositories, 147 Nassau-etreet, New York ; 


Am la Sinner? A very interesting and instructive 
86 pp. 16 


A Memoir of Elizabeth E——, by 
With illustrations. 65 


Tihus- 


@ract Dermort; or, How to Lighten Heavy Bur- 
A beautiful little volume, designed to teach patience 
in suffering, and quiet faith in the promiges and provi- 


With an introductory 


A book for thinking boys and 
With especial! reference to its 


earlier periods and the opening scenes of the Keforma- 
Barnas Sears, D.D. 12mo., 523 pp. $1; and 


ALLADS; or, @ Collection ef L'opular Poems 
180 
Gonthier. An exceedingly interesting and instructive 
A tale of truth 
105 
Tue Penny Hymn Boox. We are happy to advertise 


It is made 


Also, a new and beantifal edition of Corraer Lrc- 
TURES, with very superior engravings, imported express- 


Derositories—1i6 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia; 9 
Cornhill, Boston ; 103 Fourth-st., Louisville, Ky. ; 80 
Chestnut st., St. Louis; and 347 Nassav-svReET AND 


MPORTERS and Manufacturers, offer all artieles in 


Branx Booxs all sizes and styles; Books made 


ty act as our Agents. A handsome remuneration al- 
lowed to all who engage in their sale. For particulars, 


addiess, post-paid, 
_ ROBERT SEARS 
128 Nassau-street, New York. 
To Pur.isners of NEWSPAPERS THROUGHOUT THE 
UnrveD Srares. 
* Newspapers copying this advertisement entire, 
welt displayed, as above, without any alteration or 
abridgment (including this notice), and giving it one or 


$2.50 or FS works (subject to their order), by seuding 
direct to ibe Publisher. 

§3- No letter will be taken from the office unless post- 
paid, 2 


Alexander on the Psaluas—Complete, 
Hi PSALMS. ‘Translated and Exp'ained, by Kev. 
J. A. Alexander, DD. 3 vols. 12mo. The third 
volume is now ready, also new editions of vols. 1 and 2 

“It is learned without pedantic; it furnishes minis- 
ters with a needed critical auxiliary, and yet may be 
consulted with pleasure and ease by the common peo- 
ple.”—Hartford Herald. 

* We welcome this as a valugh!o contribution to the 
religions litergture of the day. It is a work of great 
study and research, the results of which are brought 
together in a form to adapt them not only to the thevlo- 
gia, but also to the more general reader.” — Albany 
Register. 





“The work before us we think well edapted to meet 
the wants of the time. Those who love to read the 
Psalms in private, as well as pubiic expounders of the 

din the suggestive nature of the explana- 
] | tions abundant themes for meditation and remark. We 
cannot but feel that the result of Professor Alexander’s 
labors will be, to lead the pious, thirsty soul to the en- 
joyment of deeper and more refreshing draughts of these 
purifying and life-giving waters. We predict for it a 
wide cireulation and cotéxtensive usefuluess.”—N, Y. 
Evangelisi. 


** This work is designed to assist students in ascertain- 
ing the sense of the inspired text, with as little waste of 
words as possible. in short, it contains just se much 
as it should contain, and nothing more.”—Christian 
Intelligencer. 


profoundest learning are given iu such language, that a 


N.Y. Recorder. 

“s 
ti valuable exposition 
sacred volume. \\ 
the Psalms with fresh delight, as it will enable them t< 
understand as they never have before, the peculiar force 
and beauty of thoze hallowed songs of Zion.”’—Chris- 
tian Observer. 

“ This is a work honorable alike to the profound 
scholarship of its anthor, and to the biblical literature 
of our country. There are few persons who know so 
much concerning this portion of the Seriptures, even 
| those who have beeo most devoted to this kind of study, 


of this interesting portion of the 


them many ‘green pastures’ of which they had tio know- 
ledge before.”—-Albany Argus. 

“ This work, by one of the ripest biblical scholars 
and soundest theologians in this country, promises to 
supply a want which bas long been felt by ministers 
The work has been executed with thoroughness, eminent 
fidelity, and with the soundness of judgment which is so 
marked an element of Dr. Alexander’s mind,”—Chris- 
tian Secretary. 

“To the stadent of Scripture, and especially to the 
clergy, it will prove a truly valuable aid, 
course, be best understood and appreciated by those con- 
versant with the original; and yet the careful aud intel- 
ligent, although unlearned reader, will find niuch in it 

which he can understand, aod which will assist his conm- 


The Presbyterian 

“A very valuable commentary upon the Psalms is 
here presented to American scholars. Jt is gocurate, 
dense, and replete with the resuits of diligent investiga- 
tion, and of a liberal scholarship; yet it is simple also, 
and practical, and shows everywhere the cary and pow- 
erful self-restraint of one who knows at firet precisely 
art of knowing when he has done.” ". dadspeadent 

“it isa splendid exegetical work, and places its au- 
thor at once in the highest rank in this department of 
literature. Such a work could only be written by sueh a 
man as Dr. Alexander, as it demands not ay a pro- 
found knowledge of biblical and classical literature, but 
a thorough acquaintance with the ancient languages.’ 
— Knickerbocker Magazine. 


Pror. Boyp’s Eprrion. 
MILTON'S PARADISE L£0aT, 
With Notes Explangtory gud Critiegl. Edited by Prof. 
James R. Boyd. 1 vol. 12mo., without engravings ; 

1 vol. 8vo., full gilt and engravings. 

**A more beautiful edition of Milton we have never 
seen.”’—Albany Argus, 

** The work will be found very useful for schools, as 
well as pleasant and instructive for general perusal.”— 
Evangelist. 

“In his notes to this poem he displays extensive re- 
search and varied learning.” — Presbyterian. 

* We confess for ourselves g new interest for the work 
in this dress, and we commend it to all readers.”’— Bait 
Patriot. 


Tue Fretrrt Girt. The title indicates the subject =r 
of the story, but ne one can tell to whom it applies, or 


Barer & Sortener’s Latest Pustications. _ 

Mrs. Grorge’s Queens or Spain ; 2d vol. 

Live Here ann ‘Tere, by N. P. Willis; 2d edition. 

Grauame, on Yorra ayp Manpoon ; 1 vol. 12mo. 

Remiyiscences oy Congress, by C. M. Marsh. 1 vol, 
12mo , with portrait of Webster. 2d edition. 

Tue Hvevenots my Fioripa, or the Lily and Totem, 
by W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. 

1 a Ex.ier’s Domestic History oF THe REVOLUTION. 
vol, 

Mepicar. Detvstons, by Dr. W. Hooker, author of 
** Physician and Patient.’’ 1 vol. 12mo. 

: Cesneney in 1H Easz, by Rey. H. G. O. Dwight. 
vol, - 

Curap Eprtion or Tite Compiete Works oF Rev. J. 
M. Mason, D.D, 4 vols. 12mo., with portrait. 

Inpia AND THE Hinpoos, by Rev. fF. b. W. Ward. 1 
vel. 12mo., with illustrations and map. 

Tre Farners or tHe Desert; being an account of 
the Origin and Practice of Monkery, &c., by Kev. Dr. 
flenry Kuffner. 2 vols. 12mo. 

BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-st. 





Price Reduced to Forty-five cents, 
NION BIBLE DICTIONARY, 650 pages, 13mo., 
close double columns, with 145 engravings, 45 cents ; 
same in sheep, 55 centa. 

The references are upwards of NINE THOUSAND FIVE 
HUNDRED IN NUMBER, and it is illustrated by one nvn- 
HRED AND PORTY-FIVE engravings. ‘ 

{xj- Earnest solicitations having been addressed to the 
Society to make this sTanDarv VoLUME as CHEaP as 
practicable, in order that it might obtain a more geveral 
circulation smoug those for whom it is especially de- 
signed--Sui.day-schoo! teachers and Bible students gen- 
erally—it haz beca resolved to reduce the price of the 
work in hafi binding to 45 ceuts, and in sheep binding 
to 55 cents 

The mass of various end important information com- 
pressed within so small a compass is almost iacredible.— 
Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

1 regard the present volume as the best of its kind.— 
Rev. Dr. Stone. 

We do not know any book better calculated to afford 
correct instruction respecting the geography, history, 
rag ets harmony of the Scriptures than this.—W. 
¥. Evangelist. 

It appears to us to be a great improvement upon 
asy Bible Dictionary we have ever seen. Indeed, we 
doubt whether there was ever before offered to the pubiic 
so great an amount of biblical knowledge in so ema'! a 
compass and at so low a price.—Boston Recorder. 

it contains more matter than any of the small Bible 
Dictionaries that we bavé se@h.— N. ¥. Observer. 

It deserves to be found, not only in the hands of 
every Sabbath-achool teacher, bat also in every family 
az a companion in the reading of the Bible —Philadei. 
pia Observer. 

Just what was wented by Sunday-schools and Pible- 
classes —Baptist Record. 7 
| _ It needs only the passport of its own merits to secure 
| for it at once a high piace in the estimation of every 
student of the Riblg — Biblical Repository. 

Published by the American Suxpay-scnoot. Union, 
and for sa'e at 146 Chestuut-street, Phila. ; 9 Cornhill, 
Boston ; 103 Pourth-st., Louisville, Ky. ; 80 Chestnat- 
st, St. Louis; and 

402-2t 147 Nassav-st. ayp 38 Parx Row, N. Y. 


The Pugitive Slave Law, 
TS by the Old and New Testaments ; by Jos. P. 
Thom , Pastor of the Broadwa: Ta! le 


This is published and for sale by MARK H. 
NEWM24N & cb. 199 Broadway, Price 124 cents 
102-tf 








single, or $1 per dozen. 


more wnsertions, shall receive a copy of any one of our | 


Temperance Dining Saloon, 
Ne aw SUBSCRIBERS take this method of informing 
business men and the public, that they have opened 
a spacious Dining Saloon on Temperance principles, at 
No. 12 Besxman-street, near the Brick Church, where 
all the variety of refreshments of Meats, Puddings, Pas- 
try, &c., with Tea and Coffee, are neaily prepgred and 
promptly served to all who fgver them with a call. 
Meats in varioug forms, @ cents per plate ;"Tea aud 
Cofive 3 cents per cup. fG- Call and see. 
JOHN 8. SAVERY, 
99-13 SYLVESTER CHANDLER. 
Water-Cure institutes—City and Country, 
R. TRALL receives Patients at the commodious 
City establishment, [5 Laight-street, and at Oyster 
Bay, L. J. Communication daily between these places 
by steamboat and railroad. General practice attended 
to. Consultations $5. 101-4t 


Rich and Elegant Carpets, 
SMITH & ENWAP?PF, 
BROADWAY (opposite City Hall), 


choice Carpotings, composing the largest and best 
selected assortment in the city, embracing every variety 
of style and quality, and containing many new patterns 
never before exhibited, and only to be foynd at their 
warehouse. 

Rich Velvet and Txpestry Carpets, of the most elegant 
patterns and colors, from the cclebrated manufactory of 
Crosby & Sons. F 

Super English Brussels Carpets, 

* Three-Ply, 
Ingrain Carpets, with all other articles 
connected with the trade. 

lvo a large stock of well-seasoned English and Amer 
ican Oil Cloths, from the best manufacturers, 

These goods being of their own importation, they are 
enabled to setl them on terms that offer peculiar induce- 
ments to customers 

Your patronage is respectfully solicited. 

SMITH & KNAPP, 
101-26¢ 254 Broadway. 


Lectures on Astronomy. 


“s “ 





“* Theve is no parade of learning, but the recults of tho | 


plain man may understand and appreciate, better than | g 
ever before, the strains of the sweot singer of Jsracl.””— | 


We would commend it to the public asa rich and} tlema $3, Singic Ticket $2, 
| admission, 50 ceuts. 
ith the aids it offers, many will read | 


but will fee] that the guthor of this work bags opened to | 


It will, of | 





prehension of this delightful portion of God’s word.”"— | 


what he would say, and who possesses the indispensable } 





ROFESSOR MITCHEL, of Cincinnati, by invita- 
tion from the Brooklyn Astronomical Society, wiil 
deliver a Course of Kight Lectures on Astronomy at the 
Brooklyn Female Academy, in Joralemon-st., on Monday 


inat., at 74 o’elock p.m. 

Family ‘Ticke's for three persons #, Lady and Gen- 
To be bad at Wilder’s Bookstore, 
in Fulton-st., and Blagrove’s Druggist-store, in Atlantic- 
street, and at the Academy, orof the Committee. 

, J. RIPLEY, Committee 
A. GRAY, on 
C.J. STEDMAN, § Lectures 


BRADT'S 


101-3t 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF DAGURRREOTYPES, 


oo collection embraces portrgits af the most dis 
tinguished men of this country. The President and 
Cabinet, also the late President Polk and his Cabinet, 
members of the United States’ Senate and House of 


Representatives, Judgesof the Supreme Court at Wash- | 


ington, and many other eminent persons are included in 
this Gallery. ‘he proprietor, being much of his time 


in Washington, has the advantage of adding to these | 


portraits any others that may interest the public. ‘his 
establishment is one of the most extensive in the wor!d, 
its facilities for the praduction of portraits by the Da- 
guerrean art being unrivaled. It now occupies two large 
buildings, 205 and 207 Broadway. ‘The operating de- 


partment is arranged in the most scientific manner, and | 


directed by persons of acknowledged skill in the profes- 
sion, In the department arranged for copying paintings, 
per tabard engravings, statuary, &¢., the light and 
instruments 


pose. It is the aim of the proprietor to render in every 


part of his business that attentioa which the public are | 
| entitled to from the patronage he has pretend 
| annual exhibitions of the American Institute for five 


. Atthe 


years, the pictures from this establishment received the 
first prize, consisting of # silver medal, the !gs¢ year the 
first gold medal ever awarded to Daguerreot ypes was be- 
stowed on the pictures fyom this Gallery. ‘Ihe portraite 
taken for the’ “Gallery of Hiustrions Americans,” a 
work so fyvorably receivedthroughont the United States, 
are engraved from these Daguerreotypes. Strangers and 
citizens will be interested and pleased by devoting an 
hour to the inspection of Brady’s National Gallery, 
Nog. 205 anp 207 Broapway, New York, 
Corner of Fulton-street, " 


>| and o—- Gallery, Peapsylvania Avenue, Washington 
| City, D.C. 
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Lawrence's Daguerrian Gallery, 
203 Brosnway, 3 paors Be.ow Friron-srrert, 

R. L. has entirely remodeled the upper part of the 

building (formerly cecupied by Mr. Coleman), and 
by adding another story, has obtained one of the largest 
and most convenient suite of rooms, for Daguerreotype 
pu 8, inthe world. The arrangement for light is en- 
tirely new, and is pronounced by artists and scientific 
men to be superior to any previously used. 

FAMILY GROUPS, CLUBS, SCHOOL anv COL- 
LEGIATE CLASSES (not exceeding 60 persons), 
taken in 15 to 20 eecands. Children taken, at all ages, 
1n from two to three stcands. 

Citizens and the public generally are invited to visit 
the Gallery, and examine and compare the pictures with 
those from any other establishment. Portraits, Minia- 
tures and ge mree (on copied with accuracy. A good 
assortment of Lockets aud Pins for sale. A great yarie- 
ty of the mort beautiful Caskets for Daguerreotypes, 

Likenesses of a large number of Clergymen can be 
seen at the Gallory, viz: Drs. Beecher, Cox, Paiten, 
Skinner, Mason, Beman, Jarvis, Hardenburgh, Hutton, 
Tyng, and others. 

Also about 40 Missionaries Of the Amer. Board, 74-tf 


ii. A. & 8. Root’s Dagnerreotype Rooms, 

SovTHwest corver or Brespway ano Frankuix-st 
A. &S. ROOT, celebrated for years as Daguer- 
Vie rian Artiste in Philadephia, have opened a mag- 
nificently furnished Svrre oF Kooms, in the most fash. 
ionable part of the city (No. 363 Broadway, corner 
Franklin-st.), where, having an avMrayry ARRANGED 
LIGHT, they flatter themselves that they will be able to 
furnish Daguerreotype Likenesses, equal in finish, accu- 
racy and effect, to anything of the kind in the world 
They have received six Menats from the various Insti- 
tutes and F airs of our country, for their superior produe- 
tions. They irvite the public to visit their Rooms, and 
examine their GALLERY OF LIKENESSES of the 

mort distinguished people. 98-13" 


UTILE BULCY, 
Frank’s Aromatic Soda and Seidiitz, 


HE SODA is a most grateful and refreshing bever- 
age, calculated for all searons as @ rogulator to the 
system ; and wherever it is used in families it has re- 
ceived most hearty commendations, It needs but one trial 
to ensure for it a permanent cale. 
Packed in air-tight boxes, containing 18 tumblere 
“—: at ee per box. 
repared with sugar, containi 2 ) 
po = ona gar, ng I2 tumblers each, at 
The approbation secyred for Frank's Aromatic Soda 
has induced gn attempt to improve on the Seidlitz, and 
in the judgment of eminent practitioners of medicine 
the object is accomplished with the most satisfactory re. 
sults. Packed in air-tight boxes, at 87 cents per box. 
A liborai discount allowed to the trade. 
Prepared only by frank Meers, M.D., Chomist and 
Apothecary for the Aromatic Soda Company. 
: IAMES H. BEARDS "EY, Agent. 
Principal Office No. 87 Nassau-st., New York. 
Wholesale and Retail. 90-t6. 


_ DIETZ, BROTHER a co., 
Nos. 139 Wairntiam anp 13 Joun-strEEts, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 


Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, | 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES, | 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIKTURES of all kinds made to order, 2°4| 
Service Pipe t in buildings. Also, importers of | 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They ®t@ also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 

two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to 99-tf 








POR aAIN. 
D. G. & D. reapenn 47 JOHN-STRRET. 
HAVILAND & CO., Livsoaes, France. 
G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
¢ that they are receiving their FALL GOODS, and 
can now exhibit an assortment ———— The deco- 
rated TABLL WARE and PARLOR ORNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in @ manner which 
cannot be excelled for — and ae: Purehas- 
ers will find here whatever they mmy wish for simple use 
or for ele-ant display. “ 
Dealers in crockery, merchants, and strangers, are 
particularly invited to call, 99-ly 





able in cash when two hundred thousand dol! 
accumulated os a reserved mutnal fund, suck ser, 
ing interest from date and transferable 

dd. By receiving anly first-class risks—pereon 
feet health, free Hom personal or hercdit 
those who remain at home ; none who 
or follow any hazardous calling. 
_ 4th. By taking a Note forone-half.the Promin 
it amonnts to fifty dollars and ovor 
run for the whole term of hits. 

5th. In addition to the usual Matual Fund + 
served Fund, received from moutval inenrers, t! 
Stock, one hundred thousand dollars, anda) t! 
fund of the Joint Stock Inournnce is pledg 
payment of losses ; 

ON THE JOINT STOCK PLAN 

The rater aro reduced one-third the amount cha 
the mutual plan—tho Company taking only» 


ary inf 
t ( 


, and the p 








Ki r } rendered to the ( 
nd Thursday evenings, commencing Monday, lth | 


for the Ceurse ; Single | 





iave been expressly designed for this pur- | 


| forming, in a short time, 
jrentiy as durable as marble itself. The abi 
| from the mines near Akron, 0) 


the edifice } IRK-PROwF. 





return on Friday. 
ly on Thursday, at 2 o'clock | 
Paul on Sucday, and return te Galena on Tues 


of st. Antbony. 


the Nominee the Monda 
Chicago after the Sabbath, can take the | 
on Thursday. 


worth to insure a life a given amount, for a : 


~ | instead of taking more then an equitab! 


afterward paying back a part of one’s owen wx 


calling it so much profit the preat advant 


4 af ‘ 
| mode of insurance over the mutual! plan meyt 
} trated 
W' )ULD inyite attention to their stock of new and 


Suppose a father, at the ago of thir 
solves to expend twenty-five dollars per 
ance on his life. Ou the Afutuel plan it wil 
a policy of cue thousand dollar 


arnum 


Cn the 


i plan the same twenty-five dollars will socure hixo j 
{ All that | 
expect in the form of profits és0 called) on the n 


of one thousand five hundred dollars 


plan, cannot exceod one half the yearly payime 

twelve dollars and fifty cents: so that inten y 

can gain in profits only one hundred and twenty-{ 

lars, and in forty years the five handred dolla 

it will be seen that if a person of the above s 

die‘within a year his family cet one-Aa 

on the joint stock plan with ehe same annus 

as on the matual plan, and Ae must / 

make it equa! 
Annuities will he ¢ 

ments conferred on terms high!y 

ing to the rates of the most liberal and \ 


ly aa? 


ante: 


band, 
© secure from oredit« 
Creditors can also insure ghe liv 
relatives the lives of in 
support. 
An equitable sum will alwave | 
ompany | re th 
Tray eling, rea and foreir reaid 
granted at a smal! extra premium 
Policies on lives of perso 
granted onthe Joint Slocd 
rate of premium. 
Pamphlets containing ratea of pre 
information, can be obtained at the of 
The Directors and (Of i 
follows : 


6 on whom the 


s paid for I 
’ expire 


nee | 


i 


James Dixon, 
Willis 1). Ma 
Chester Adam 
(reorge 1) Jewet ‘ 
Charles Dorwel! 
Henry Perkins, 
William Mather, 
George H. Olmate: 
Wiliam T. Hooker 


. T. HOw 
L, MILLER, & 
K. HUNT, M.D., Me 
Hartford, 126 Mair 
Boston, 10 Old Srate 
ae New York, WY Wall 
HW. &. MULLER, 


E 
Offiee in 


Hartford, March 21,1840, 


OHIO FIRE-PROOF PAIN ®. 


TTMUIS justly celebratod ire 

haa now been more thantwo vear 
and been thoroughly tested. and tou 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPBERY 101 


and Water-Py 


StoMOl 


® coating as bard a 


ean be obtained in any quantit 
cnaseus, of W. H. STAIR, No 
is General Agent and Propricter i 


| furnish a Pamphlet with full History 


any one desiring to purchase the Genuine Ono | 
_ N. B.—For churches it is partienlarly desirabis 
ing either wood or brick a ero : 
-- 


Lette, WI -ly 
Chureh Bells and Town Clocks. 


A N experience of more than twenty-five year 
. Kiven the eubscriber an opportunity of obtainir 
various combinations of metals, and the heat re: 


for securing the greatest solidity, strength, and | 


melodious tones. 


Ouvecn, Facrory, and& TRAMBOAT Bets, consta 


on haud, and Prars of any nuwker furnished, ‘Th 
Trinity Church, New York, were completed a 
Foundry; aleo the Fier Bears, which are tt 
ever cgst in this country 

For several yearspast, the highest premiume hay 
awarded by the New York State Fairs 
Institute. © 

031 Bells, averaging G08 Ihe, each, were ¢ 
the two past years 

Improved Tron Yokes are attached, and ey 
to the Clappers, which prolong the sound. — 

Yoke Frame and Whee! couplete, can b 


and An 


“a 
_ SHEOPOLITES, and all kinds of | 
ing Instruments on hand 


West Tray, May 22, 1850. 


Blue Canton China. 
BBUNDZER COLLAMORE 


2993 ROADWAY, near Stewa 


H’ just received an invoico of t 
Ware, for sale by the Set or Piece. 
Also, Covered Vegetable Dishes, separa 
BROOKLYN FL! 
B. ©. hae new on band ac ph 
cut and engraved (ilass trom th 
factory. 
Also, ENGLISH, FRENCH a 
Colered, and kngraved Gila ll 
at low prices. 
FRENCH AND ENGLI 
Dinner, Tea, and Toilet Sete-- to w 
the public iv respectfully invited 
FANCY GOO 
Bisque Figures, Cologne Loitles, 
Vases, Match Boxes, Alumete, &«, t 
riety of Fancy Articles, both ueofal an 
101 26 


Porcelaia Closet and Ping Basins. 

HE subscribers have re« 

Vierzon, Franee, a fall 
French China Closet gud lug ! 
mace in . 
W Poi LAIN, 

s, On account 
nud warrante i 
large OF small quar 
ngtish earthen or 


FRENC 
are far superior to the Ing!i-! 
euperior quality of t! 
corrode, and will be 
about the same rates ae t! 

W 


RAM 


} 


WG" 
~~ per_WwESOTA PACKETS. 


RPRING AND SUMMER ARRANGEMENT FOR 


isso. 

REGULAR SEMI-WEEKLY LINE FROM | 
NA (ILL.) TOST. PPT: (MINNESO1 
Steamer DR. FRANKL! pt. M. W. 1 
Steamer NOMINEE, Capt. Oxniy Sanru 


HE Nominee will leave Galena every Monday, at 


o'clock M., stopping at all intermediate porte, 
he Dr. Frankiawill leave ; 
-M., will remain a 
lay 


Both the above hoate are new, fast, light draucht 


possess superior accommodations for passengers 


They will remain at St. Paul or St. Peters suftic 


long to afford passengers an opportunity to visit the | 
Goods forwarded to the arents at 
lena to go above will be stored free of expense 
attention will be paidto the comfort of passengers, an 
careful management of freigh+, , 


Travelers reaching Galena on Saturday ean! 


following. ‘Those 
AGENTS ~b. H. Campbell & Co., Galena 


Communion Furniture, ke, 


LAGONS, GUBLETS, TANKARDS and Pla 
also Baptismal Fonts and Collection Plates, tc 


ther with a genera! assortment of honse-keeping 1 
ee WARE. Manufactared and for sale a’ 


LUCIUS HART 


ling Slip. 
ei 


a? 


Ain, a te at PM 


‘Sis 








Coating, and rend 





& HAUGHWOHOUT, 
Mil Broadwas 


Since | 
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Via Sa 
ters of 
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1850 
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ing a 
house 
erly tt 
dent of 
Br rha 
things 
dental, 
yourne 
his tat 
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ol sut 
are di 
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